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I  four  hours,  let  “  LUVISCA  " 
give  you  company  I  Its  silky 
appearance  is  a  means  to  daily 
smartness  and  nightly  comfort. 
The  colours,  no  less  reliable  than 
the  fabric,  provide  the  widest 
choice  to  meet  all  preferences. 
Well-tailored  "LUVISCA”  garmmts 
are  stocked  by  leading  Hosiers, 
Outfitters  and  Stores  everywhere. 
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Current  Comnients 


I  Disarmament. 

fpHE  NEW  STATESMAN  has  discovered  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  are  due 
to  the  intrigues  of  shareholders  in  armament  firms  !  The 
cause  of  the  delays  at  Geneva  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
incurable  shiftiness  and  sloppiness  of  those  who  advocate 
disarmament.  The  chief  supporters  of  disarmament  are 
[a)  the  United  States,  (6)  Germany,  and  (c)  the  pacifists 
among  the  victorious  Powers  in  the  late  war. 

The  United  States  has  trebled  her  naval  and  military 
strength  since  1914  and  still  shows  not  the  least  inclina¬ 
tion  to  revert  to  her  1914  expenditure  except  on  the  basis 
of  her  1931  parity — ^in  which  event  this  country,  Japan, 
France,  and  Italy  would  be  left  without  a  navy. 

Germany  approaches  the  problem  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view.  She  wants  parity  with  France,  not  in 
order  to  attack  France,  but  in  order  to  exact  the  rectifi¬ 
cation  of  her  Eastern  frontier. 

The  pacifists  in  this  country  and  France  want  dis¬ 
armament  for  a  third  reason — because  they  wish  to 
change  the  present  world  order,  based  on  nationalism, 
for  one  based,  not  on  super-nationalism,  but  on  inter¬ 
nationalism,  and  because  the  cosmopolitan  lawyers  and 
politicians  who  control  the  League  machinery  lack  the 
ability  to  impose  their  wishes  on  national  states,  so  long 
as  they  are  armed. 

Mr.  Hoover's  Scheme. 

SO  long  as  one  CTOup  wishes  for  disarmament  to  preserve 
the  1931  balance  of  power,  another  to  reverse  it, 
and  a  third  to  create  a  new  world  order  distasteful  to 
the  other  two,  conferences  are,  to  say  the  least,  unlikely 
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to  succeed.  This  inherent  difi&culty  will  invalidate  Mr. 
Hoover’s  new  proposals,  precisely  as  it  has  invalidated 
every  other  scheme.  It  either  be  accepted  because 
a  meaningless  interpretation  has  been  devised,  or  rejected 
because  it  means  something  which  France  wants  and 
Germany  does  not,  or  vice  versa,  or  because  it  means 
something  advantageous  to  America  and  disadvantageous 
to  Europe.  In  any  case,  the  formulae  are  at  present  so 
vague  that  a  general  assent  as  given  by  Italy  is  the  merest 
diplomatic  gesture.  If,  however,  Mr.  Hoover's  initiative 
leads  to  the  demilitarization  of  ^e  air  and  to  a  definite 
international  guarantee  of  reprisals  on  any  Power  using 
the  aeroplane  as  an  offensive  weapon,  it  will  have  done 
great  good. 
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The  Birth  Rate. 

'^HE  latest  statistics  issued  by  the  Registrar-General 
show  the  lowest  birth  rate  on  record.  The  wise  men 
who  talk  about  social  problems  would  do  well  to  study 
the  decline  in  our  birth  rate  from  28*7  in  1900  to  22*1 
per  thousand  in  1922  and  to  15*3  per  thousand  to-day. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  once  wrote  an  eloquent  poem  to 
the  refrain  “  We  are  the  People  of  England  who  never 
have  spoken  yet.”  To-day  that  poem  is  out  of  date. 
The  people  of  England  have  passed  on  the  new  Utopia, 
constructed  out  of  the  eloquent  perorations  of  so  many 
ardent  pohticians,  a  merciless  and  explicit  judgment — 
statistically  the  bitterest  and  most  outspoken  judgment 
ever  recorded  in  history,  because  history  affords  no 
parallel  to  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  in  this  country 
since  1918.  As  recently  as  1924  statisticians  estimated 
that  our  population  would  rise  to  49,000,000  in  1970 
and  remain  stationary  at  that  figure.  To-day  they 
estimate  that  it  will  fall  to  40,000,000,  and  lower  still  if 
present  tendencies  continue.  That  this  sudden  change  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  wicked  and  futile  orgy  of  world¬ 
wide  extravagance  since  the  war  is  to-day  hardly  in 
dispute.  We  have  created  a  world  in  which  the  thrifty 
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cannot  save,  in  which  capital  cannot  earn  interest,  in 
which  employers  cannot  employ  and  workmen  cannot 
work.  The  inevitable  result  of  a  continuance  of  these 
conditions  would  be  an  economic  and  political  catastrophe 
of  the  first  order. 

How  to  Arrest  the  Decline. 

Happily  we  have  not  gone  so  far  that  the  decline 
cannot  be  arrested.  We  have  a  free  will.  We  can 
restore  our  agriculture,  and  put  for  certain  and  within 
fifteen  years  half  a  million  people  back  on  the  land  and 
as  many  again  in  ancillary  employments.  We  can  also 
reverse  the  legislative  programme  which  prevents  at 
the  same  time  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  expansion 
of  industry  and  the  employment  of  our  people.  Necessary 
though  it  is  to  settle  also  the  problem  of  debts  and 
reparations,  these  other  things  are  more  urgent  and  more 
practical.  The  debts-reparations  tangle  has  done  much 
to  ag^avate  the  world  situation,  but  it  is  folly  to  pretend 
that  it  is,  for  instance,  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
British  agriculture,  the  rate  of  British  governmental 
expenditure,  the  decline  of  our  basic  industries,  and  the 
pilmg  up  of  post-war  debt.  In  any  case,  there  will  be  no 
more  substantial  payments  made  by  any  nation  to  another 
on  these  different  accounts,  and  whether  the  settlement 
reached  be  called  a  settlement  or  ten  years’  moratorium 
or  what  not,  the  problem  of  restoring  our  energies,  our 
industries,  and  our  agriculture  will  remain. 

A  Plea  for  a  Moratorium  on  New  Eras. 

TT  is,  indeed,  hard  to  be  patient  with  those  who  see  in 
^  the  next  international  conference  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era,  but  who  never  lift  a  finger,  or  even  a  pen,  towards 
righting  what  can  be  righted  here  and  now  by  our  own 
action.  The  question  for  this  country  is  whether  we  can 
restore  our  industry  and  our  a^culture.  Without  that, 
we  have  to  face  a  steadily  declining  standard  of  life,  and 
at  least  a  generation  of  acute  impoverishment.  If  every 
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conference  now  in  session  or  in  prospect  reached  a  satis¬ 
factory  agreement,  these  twin  problems  would  remain, 
and  if  the  present  Government,  or  the  alternative  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  beginning  to  declare  itself,  is  unable  to 
CTapple  with  them,  the  task  will  fall  to  a  revolutionary 
Government.  The  era  of  State  capitalism  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  copied  by  his  imitators  here 
and  elsewhere  is  over.  The  idea  that  some  magic  key 
can  be  found  to  restart  the  Europe  of  1913  and  keep  it 
working  at  sufficient  power  to  meet  the  commitments 
and  pay  for  the  follies  of  1918-1931  is  moonshine. 


The  Truth  about  Mechanized  Industry. 


T_rOW  far  are  we  from  the  day  when  this  fact  will  be 
generally  realized  ?  We  stiU  read  of  a  world  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  of  an  abundance  of  goods  needing 
only  purchasers.  When  will  people  stop  talking  nonsense 
about  currency  and  be^  talking  sense  about  goods? 
It  is  true  that  our  factories  are  able  to  produce  and  that 
there  are  men  and  women  ready  to  possess  more  goods. 
But  what  do  the  men  and  women  who  would  have  to 
produce  the  goods  require  before  they  will  do  so  ?  They 
require  a  roof  over  their  heads,  food  and  drink,  leisure  and 
amusements.  And  the  men  and  women  who  would  like 
to  possess  more  goods  are  not  willing  to  offer  these  things 
in  exchange.  We  have,  indeed,  wholly  misconceived  the 
possible  gain  from  scientific  industry.  It  cannot  give 
us  the  same  quantity  of  goods  for  less  money ;  it  can  give 
us  more  goo^  for  the  same  money,  but  only  provided 
other  producers  are  willing  to  do  the  same  thing  in  return. 
In  other  words,  the  dividend  of  mechanized  industry  can 
only  be  taken  by  the  community  in  the  products  of 
industry,  not  in  leisure  or  in  amusements. 


The  Conditions  of  Increased  Consumption. 

"Y^ET  this  is  what  we  are  all  trying  to  do.  We  see  that 


the  world’s  potential  production  has  increased  and 
we  at  once  guarantee  a  relatively  high  standard  of  life 
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to  millions  of  people — State  officials,  workers  in  the 
distributive  trades,  pensioners,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and 
even  the  unemployed.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to 
get  out  of  our  mechanized  factories  the  same  quantity 
of  goods  plus  more  education,  more  leisure,  more  insur¬ 
ance,  and  more  amusement.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
exactly  what  mass  production  does  not  enable  us  to  do. 
The  wholesale  distribution  of  purchasing  power  to  non¬ 
producers  of  goods,  operated  by  means  of  a  crushing 
burden  on  productive  industry,  sends  up  the  prices 
even  of  mass-production  conunodities  to  a  figure  at 
which  they  cease  to  be  attractive  and  become  un^eable. 
The  result  is  what  we  see — ^a  glut  of  raw  materials  at 
rubbish  prices  and  no  demand  for  the  finished  product. 
People  are  perfectly  entitled  to  prefer  more  amenities  to 
more  goods,  but  only  so  long  as  they  understand  that  the 
greater  the  amenities  the  lower  the  standard  of  life  as 
measured  in  the  consumption  of  goods.  If  we  wish  to  live 
in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  we  must  work 
harder  to  produce  the  clothes,  the  food,  and  the  houses 
for  the  producers  of  milk  and  honey,  and  take  our  divi¬ 
dend  in  cheaper  and  better  milk  and  honey.  If  we  start 
at  the  other  end  and  determine  how  much  leisure  we 
want,  how  much  education  we  want,  and  how  much 
pension,  and  then  announce  blandly  that  the  balance 
is  all  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  our  nulk  and  honey,  milk 
and  honey  will  not  be  produced. 

Tariffs  and  the  Crisis. 

T^OICES  are  being  raised*  to  tell  us  again  the  old  story 
^  that  tariff  barriers  are  the  real  obstacle  to  recovery. 
This  is  as  absurd  as  to  claim  that  tariffs  per  se  are  a  cmre 
for  the  world  depression.  There  is  one  and  only  one  cure 
for  the  depression  and  that  is  the  organization  of  large 
self-supporting  aggregates  of  population,  linked  by  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  and  enjoying  within  these  groupings  the 

•  Tariffs :  The  Case  Examined,  by  Sir  William  Beveridge  and  others. 
Popular  Edition  is.  net  (Longmans). 
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advantage  of  the  free  exchange  of  necessary  commodities. 
The  days  of  unrestricted  competition  in  the  world’s 
export  markets  are  gone  for  ever.  No  industrial  nation 
can  place  her  nationals  at  the  mercy  of  poUtkal  condi¬ 
tions  in  distant  countries,  which  she  cannot  control,  of 
internecine,  often  subsidized  competition,  and  of 
organized  political  boycotts.  Free  trade  has  been 
killed,  not  by  economic,  but  by  pohtical  and  scientific 
facts.  It  is  mere  folly  to  talk  about  it  in  an  age  when 
hostile  and  arbitrs^  governments  can  swamp  the 
market  by  the  exercise  of  pohtical  oppression  or  appeals 
to  patriotism — in  a  world  where  science  has  so  largely 
negatived  cUmatic  advantages  that  an  act  of  government 
can  create  a  fiourishing  industry  where  it  could  not  exist 
before — ^in  a  world,  finally,  where  the  boycott  has  become 
a  recognized  pohtical  weapon,  enjoying  the  approval  of 
those  great  lovers  of  freedom,  Lord  Cecil  and  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray. 

The  Curse  of  Internationalism. 

'C'OR  these  reasons,  among  others,  the  world-recov^ 
^  must  wait  on  a  definite  reversal  of  the  habit  of  seeking 
international  co-operation.  The  stage  is  too  vast;  the 
actors  far  too  small ;  the  time  far  too  short.  To  say  that 
we  must  allow  foodstuffs,  iron,  steel  and  wooUen  goods 
to  flood  our  markets  in  order  that  Lancashire  may  export 
cotton  goods  to  India,  which  is  engaged  in  a  pohtical 
boycott,  to  Manchuria,  which  is  threatened  with  Japan¬ 
ese  supervision,  or  to  China,  which  the  refusal  of  the 
Powers  to  act  has  reduced  to  anarchy,  is  to  talk  a 
particularly  odious  kind  of  folly.  Those  economists  who 
still  cling  to  free  trade  ignore  the  significant  fact  that  the 
world  crisis  of  unemployment  is  a  crisis  in  the  world’s 
export  industries.  They  write  as  if  the  German 
bourgeois,  anxious  to  exchange  a  grand  piano  for  half  a 
ton  of  ste^  or  a  bale  of  cotton  goods,  was  prevraited  by  a 
wicked  combine  of  tariff-building  bureaucrats.  The  facts 
are  that  the  steel  makers  of  Yorkshire,  of  Lens  and  of  the 
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Ruhr  are  all  unemployed,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
textile  spinners  of  Lancashire  and  of  Ghent  and  of 
Lyons. 

Lord  Lymington  and  British  Agriculture. 

INSTEAD  of  writing  silly  letters  to  The  Times,  these 
^  gentry  should  read  Lord  Lymington’s  new  book  “  Horn, 
Hoof  and  Com,”  which  deals  with  some  of  the  realities 
of  the  political  and  economic  position  in  this  country. 
It  is  easy  reading,  because  it  is  the  writing  of  a  man 
who  knows  his  subject,  and  who  has  at  the  same  time 
the  missionary  instinct  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  is  written 
with  the  head,  but  the  inspiration  comes  from  the  heart. 
It  is  a  political  tract  of  importance,  for  the  age  of  dreams 
must  give  place  soon  to  the  age  of  reahsm,  if  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  great  nation. 

And  this  people  has  every  intention  of  surviving. 
Any  attempt  to  fob  off  the  problem  of  national  recon¬ 
struction  by  appeals  to  this  or  that  conference  will  be 
treated  by  the  electorate  with  contempt.  If  the  rest  of 
the  world  sets  to  work  to  put  its  house  in  order,  so  much 
the  better,  but  we  need  not  and  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  it.  We  need  only  the  courage  of  our  convictions. 
Here  is  a  constructive  six-point  prc^amme. 

A  Six-Point  Programme. 

/ 1  WE  should  inform  the  United  States  that  the  inter- 
V-*-/  dependence  of  the  modem  economic  stmcture 
demands  a  solvent  Europe  as  a  prelude  to  American 
recovery  and  a  solvent  England  as  a  prelude  to  European 
recovery,  and  that  we  are  therefore  forced  to  declare  a 
ten-years’  suspension  of  all  debt  payments. 

(2)  Simultaneously  we  should  grant  a  ten-year  mora¬ 
torium  to  our  own  creditors. 

(3)  We  should  announce  our  withdrawal  from  all 
European  conferences  and  conferences  for  the  same  period 
(though  we  should  warmly  encourage  international 
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discussion  between  such  institutions,  for  instance,  as  the 
central  banks.) 

(4)  We  should  formulate  a  ten-years’  programme  for 
British  agriculture,  designed  to  make  us  self-supporting 
at  the  end  of  that  period  in  bacon  and  dairy  produce, 
and  to  re-employ  500,000  men  in  these  industries  and  on 
the  increased  production  of  livestock. 

(5)  We  should  transfer  all  State  insurance  and  pension 
schemes  to  a  statutory  corporation  immune  from  political 
influence,  and  stabilize  the  State  contribution  at  a  flxed 
annual  figure  to  be  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
The  statutory  obligation  of  the  corporation  would  be  to 
distribute  the  benefits  in  relation  to  the  actuarial  position 
of  the  fund  and  the  contributions  of  the  beneficiaries. 

(6)  We  should  reflate  to  the  point  where  our  present 
rate  of  government  expenditure  can  be  met  by  taxation 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding,  in  the  case  of  income  tax,  a  basic 
rate  of  3s.  in  the  £1,  with  other  taxation  reduced  propor¬ 
tionately. 

**  Faraway,”  but  not  so  far  after  all. 

T  HAVE  been  spending  the  week-end  reading  Mr. 

Priestley’s  new  novel — “  Faraway.”  The  title  is, 
alas  !  a  misnomer.  Any  pubhc  hbrary  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  information.  But  he  has  written  a  clean, 
straightforward,  if  exceptionally  slight,  story.  What 
is  more,  it  is  a  pleasant  story,  imlike  Mrs.  Kean  Seymour’s 
”  Maids  and  Mistresses,”  on  which  we  commented  last 
month.  Indeed,  unlike  that  work,  “  Faraway  ”  errs  on 
the  side  of  naiveU.  It  is  a  series  of  first  impressions  of  a 
successful  man — ^impressions  of  the  poor  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  the  rich,  of  fashionable  liners,  of  the  Pacific,  of 
Californian  women,  of  cosmopohtan  financiers,  of  film 
stars  and  of  film  magnates.  It  is  an  authentic  gallery  of 
Kodak  snapshots  by  a  talented  photographer,  taken 
with  real  intelligence,  indeed,  with  an  uncanny  facility 
for  the  attractive  angle  and  the  judicious  degree  of 
exposure.  The  result  is  to  reveal  the  character  and 
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talents  of  its  author,  if  not  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  a 
complex  world.  Twenty  years  hence  Mr.  Priestley  will 
wonder  how  he  came  to  write  this  book,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  books  which  had  to  be  written — ^for  the  author’s 
sake.  His  many  readers  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
their  author’s  necessity. 

Teaching  the  World  to  Sneer. 

IF  we  make  one  criticism,  it  is  one  which  Mr.  Priestley 
himself  will  make  some  day.  It  concerns,  to  take  an 
instance  at  random,  p.  73  : — 

“  The  meal  itself,  which  began  with  soup  out  of  a  tin  and  then 
passed  by  way  of  watery  turbot  and  tough  beef  to  a  particularly 
liverish,  and  therefore  ultimately  depressing,  helping  of  apple 
tart  and  clotted  cream,  was  obviously  designed  to  sink  the  spirit 
of  man  to  a  very  low,  damp,  dark,  Victorian  family  and  com¬ 
mercial  level.  Then  there  were  no  less  than  six  solid  men  taking 
dinner,  and  their  talk  was  mostly  in  that  Clyde  accent  which 
dismisses  nearly  all  consonants  and  might  be  described  as  the 
low  swamp  in  human  speech.  There  was  nothing  in  their  talk 
to  restore  William's  confidence.  The  hotel  did  not  invite  him  to 
stay  in  it  after  dinner  and  read  his  detective  story.  He  returned 
to  the  long  Market  Street,  which  was  now  filled  with  giggling 
girls  and  jostling  staring  hobbledehoys,  all  busy  with  the  pre¬ 
liminary  Uu:tics  of  court^p  and  mating.  Feeling  rather  sn^, 
old,  and  melancholy,  Willia^  pushed  his  way  throiigh  this  drab 
Venusberg,  and  arrived  in  front  of  a  picture  theatre.  At  eight- 
thirty  he  was  admitted  into  this  outpost  of  American  civilization." 

Hence  we  have  sneers  at  bourgeois  cooking,  sneers  at 
Victorianism,  sneers  at  commercial  hotels,  sneers  at 
the  Clyde,  sneers  at  the  provinces,  sneers  at  the  love- 
making  of  the  poor,  sneers  at  the  provincial  town,  sneers 
at  America.  Not  a  bad  bag  of  sneers  for  twenty  lines ! 
It  is  surely  a  mistake  to  take  Tennyson’s  words  too  liter¬ 
ally.  We  all  make  stepping-stones  out  of  our  dead  selves, 
but  they  do  not  all  lead  upwards. 

Ireland. 

^T^HE  chief  interest  of  the  Irish  problem  is  the  light  it 
**■  throws  on  the  once  popular  doctrine  that  you  can 
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solve  all  the  problems  of  government  by  ceasing  to 
govern.  It  is  perfectlv  true  that  the  Irish  wish  to  live  at 
peace  with  us,  but  only  on  their  own  terms.  It  is  foolish 
to  blame  them;  the  world  is  like  that.  The  present 
situation  provides  a  perfect  commentary  on  the  whole 
pacifist  case  for  the  solubility  of  international  problems 
by  compromise.  Such  a  solution  is  always  immediately 
possible,  but  it  will  always  have  the  same  result — ^the 
ultimate  victory  of  force  over  law.  Because  Mr.  de 
Valera  has  not  used  guns  and  gas  he  has  none  the  less 
used  force.  He  has  confronted  us  with  a  fait  accompli. 
He  has  broken  a  treaty  and  repudiated  a  debt  of  honour. 
This  is  the  inevitable  price  of  compromise,  and  it  is  a 
price  which  civilization  cannot  pay  without  committing 
suicide. .  It  may  possibly  be  that  the  natural  differences 
between  nation  and  nation  are  so  formidable  and  per> 
sistent  that  peace  cannot  always  be  maintained  except 
by  compromise,  though  we  do  not  for  a  moment  beheve 
that  this  appUes  to  the  case  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  But 
even  if,  in  general,  the  point  were  conceded,  it  would 
still  be  true  that  civilization  demands  the  rule  of  law  and 
the  submission  of  minorities  to  majorities.  The  alter¬ 
native  is  a  dissolution  of  the  fabric  of  modem  society  on 
the  Chinese  model.  The  choice,  in  other  words,  lies  not 
between  war  and  peace,  but  between  the  risk  of  war  and 
the  certainty  of  anarchy. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 


Professor  Haldane  and  Evolution 

By  G,  C,  Heseltine 

SINCE  Professor  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  in  “  The  Causes  of 
Evolution  ”♦  is  so  insistent  on  the  fact  of  evolution, 
as  contrasted  with  the  mere  hypothesis,  it  is  well 
that  he  gives  us  his  definition :  “By  evolution  we  mean 
the  descent  from  living  beings  in  the  past  of  other  widely 
different  living  beings  “  (p.  4).  It  is  assumed  to 
include  “  such  a  profound  change  as  the  origin  of 
consciousness  or  reason.”  Those  who  feel  that  this  is 
a' rather  indefinite  definition  must  remember  that  it  has 
to  be  wide  enough  to  admit  such  phenomena  as  those 
observed  in  the  Ammonites  (once  the  stock  example  of 
continuous  evolution  where  more  modem  and  transitory 
forms  were  inadequate).  The  Ammonites,  after  taking 
a  few  hundred  million  years  to  evolve  into  no  very  high 
form,  suddenly  began  to  show  featmes  that  had  not 
appeared  for  a  hundred  million  years,  and  eventually, 
in  spite  of  attempts  at  renaissance  and  the  production 
of  new  forms,  died  out  after  400  million  years.  A  similar 
example  of  racial  senescence  occurs  in  -  Graptolites, 
Foraminifera  and  other  groups.  There  are  al^  cases 
such  as  those  of  Gryphaea  and  Titanotheria,  which 
Professor  Haldane  says  “  are  not  obviously  exphcable 
on  any  theory  of  evolution  whatever.”  The  definition 
must  allow  for  non-continuous  evolution  to  get  over  the 
gaps  in  the  stock  examples  of  continuous  evolution,  and 
for  the  fact  that  “  we  have  no  really  satisfactory  evidence 
of  perfectly  continuous  evolution  in  plants,  where  the 
evidence  of  abmpt-species  formation  is  strongest.”  We 
have  also  the  case  of  Cepea  in  which  the  population, 
although  large  and  polymorphic,  has  not  apparently 
altered  in  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  years.  The  lamp-sheU 
Lingula  has  shown  no  significant  evolution  in  some 
400  million  years,  and  the  limpet  Patella  has  refused  to 

*  The  Causes  of  Evolution.  By  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  F.R.S.  (Longmans. 
7s.  6d.) 
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support  the  idea  for  almost  as  long.  When  we  add  to  these 
phenomena  Professor  Haldane's  statements  that  “  most 
evolutionary  changes  are  degenerative,”  ”  the  histories 
of  progress  are  exceptional,”  features  appear  ”  that  do 
not  correspond  to  an5d;hing  in  the  ancestral  series,” 
“  evolution  does  not  point  to  any  general  tendency  of 
species  to  progress,”  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  ”  How 
irnhke  the  home  Ufe  of  our  dear  Queen  !  ”  It  does  not 
need  a  reactionary  theologian  to  observe  that  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  that  proceeds  so  doubtfully,  sometimes 
going  forward  to  greater  complexity  and  viabihty, 
sometimes  backwards  to  primitive  forms  and  extinction, 
sometimes  operating  swiftly,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
not  at  all,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  evolution  that 
Darwin,  as  Professor  Haldane  tells  us,  popularized  and 
buttressed  by  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  It  certainly 
lacks  the  direction,  constancy,  order  and  universality 
commonly  associated  with  the  idea  of  evolution.  Even 
a  scientist  might  protest  that  this  random,  uncertain  sort 
of  evolution  hardly  deserves  a  longer  name  than  change, 
and  might  be  more  safely  called  a  hypothesis  than  a  fact. 

The  mere  existence  of  difficulties,  however  formidable 
they  may  appear,  is  no  disproof  of  the  hypothesis. 
Morahsts  and  theologians,  as  well  as  philosophers,  have 
for  centuries  favoured  h5^theses  of  evolution,  sometimes 
far  more  strictly  defmed  than  Professor  Haldane’s, 
from  Anaximander  onwards,  through  the  Fathers  and 
the  Schoolmen  to  the  present  day.  But  they  were  un¬ 
hampered,  as  was  Darwin,  with  the  new  and  serious 
difficulties  raised  by  recent  research  of  which  Professor 
Haldane  is  fully  aware.  Few  of  them  would  have  been 
bold  enough,  in  the  face  of  modem  knowledge,  to  insist 
so  dogmatically  on  the  ”  fact  ”  of  evolution. 

Of  “  the  causes  which  have  been  suggested  for  the 
deeper  transformations  shown  by  the  geological  record,” 
Professor  Haldane  enumerates  five,  four  being  types  of 
variation :  {a)  random ;  (6)  due  to  the  action  of  environ¬ 
ment  on  the  organism;  (c)  due  to  internal  causes,  e.g. 
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Berg’s  “  Nomogenesis  "  \{d)  due  to  hybridization,  and  the 
fifth  being  “  selection.”  So  far  as  selection  is  concerned, 
in  the  important  instance  of  evolution  taken  from  the 
geological  record,  that  of  Ammonites,  we  have  the 
assurance  of  Professor  Haldane  that  “  their  story  is  not 
very  easy  to  reconcile  with  evolution  by  natural  selec¬ 
tion.”  More  recently,  Fenton,  investigating  the 
Brachiopods  ”  Spirifer,”  finds  natural  selection  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  facts.  Johannsen’s  work  on  ”  pure 
lines  ”  suggests  that  selection  alone  has  no  modifying 
effect  on  the  gene  and  that  effective  selection,  natural  or 
artificial,  remains  impossible  until  some  genetical  change 
occurs  from  other  causes.  Leaving  on  one  side  the 
possibihty  of  such  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics 
and  effects  of  environment  as  is  favoured  by  the  neo- 
Lamarckians  led  by  Professor  E.  W.  MacBride,  but 
rejected  by  Professor  Haldane  and  most  biologists,  let  us 
consider  the  alternative  source  of  inheritable  variation, 
namely  mutations  or  changes  in  the  genes  before  the  hfe 
of  the  individual  begins. 

The  study  of  mutations,  and  genetics  in  general,  has 
followed  Mendel's  discoveries  which  were  brought  to 
light  in  1900.  Since  then  extensive  work  has  been  done 
in  this  field,  principally  by  Morgan  and  others  in  America, 
using  the  fruit-fly  Drosophila,  and  the  study  of  chromo¬ 
somes  (the  paired,  stainable  nuclear  bodies  that  carry 
the  genes  or  factors  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 
definite  characters  in  the  hving  creature),  has  revealed 
a  fine  confusion  of  phenomena.  Mutations  may  be  due 
to  several  modes  of  re-shuffling,  technically  Imown  as 
linkage,  coupling,  repulsion,  crossing-over,  and  so  on, 
as  well  as  to  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one  pair  of 
chromosomes  in  the  organism  (polyploidy),  and  to 
varying  degrees  of  stabihty  in  the  chromosomes  them¬ 
selves.  The  manifestation  of  mutations  is  further 
comphcated  by  such  phenomena  as  incomplete  dominance, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  inhibiting,  lethal,  and  other 
factors.  Apart  from  all  these,  which  operate  before  the 
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life  of  the  individual  be^s,  environment  and  nurture 
may  further  affect  the  ultimate  appearance  of  the  new 
form  resulting  from  the  mutation.  Some  mutations  can 
be  artificially  produced,  e.g.  by  the  agency  of  X-rays, 
others  occur  spontaneoudy,  for  reasons  not  yet  fathomed, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  be  provoked 
naturally. 

Some  species  in  the  wild  state  mutate  profusely, 
others  rarely  or  not  at  all.  Some  mutations  are  advan¬ 
tageous,  some  disadvantageous,  some  apparently  neutral. 
The  majority  of  those  observed  are  apparently  degenera¬ 
tive  and  “  recessives  ”  in  the  MendeUan  sense,  rare  cases 
occur  of  dominants — ^these  differences  affecting  their 
chances  of  perpetuation.  Then,  again,  some  characters  in 
a  species  are  determined  by  one  genetical  factor,  others 
by  several  in  various  forms  of  arrangement.  And  there 
are  other  complications  too  involved  to  relate.  Mutations, 
being  so  essentially  instrumental  in  the  manifestation  of 
new  characters,  and  of  new  species,  are  of  fundamental 
importance  to  any  evolutionary  theory,  even  to  the 
fact  ”  of  evolution  as  Professor  Haldane  defines  it. 

Knowing  aU  this,  and  much  more,  that  has  already 
been  disclosed  with  regard  to  even  a  few  species,  and 
in  face  of  the  obviously  elementary  state  of  the  inquiry. 
Professor  Haldane  is  bold  enough  to  conclude  that  these 
multifarious  phenomena  cannot  have  any  great  effect 
on  the  estabhshment  of  new  forms  and  some  much 
more  effective  agent  is  required  to  accoimt  for  the 
changes  that  madce  up  his  evolution.  Therefore,  he 
postulates  an  addition^  factor,  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  which  he  calls  natural  selection.  It  appears,  from 
this  book,  that  natural  selection  is  not  more,  but  rather 
less,  systematic  in  operation  than  “  evolution,”  or 
mutations.  It  involves  several  indefinite  definitions  of 
advantageous  and  disadvantageous  characters,  fitness, 
and  so  forth,  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  But  since 
Professor  Haldane  claims  to  be  a  Darwinian,  we  may 
quote  what  the  other  man  who  has  read  ”  The  Origin  of 
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Species,”  will  recognize  as  the  words  of  Darwin  himself  : 
”  This  preservation  of  favourable  variations  and  the 
rejection  of  injurious  variations,  I  call  natural  selection  ” ; 
“  we  may  fed  sure  that  any  variations  in  the  least 
injurious  would  be  rigidly  destroyed.”  Professor  Haldane 
is  fully  aware  of  the  modem  contradictions  of  these  dicta. 
”  The  fallacy  is,”  he  says,  ”  that  natural  selection  will 
always  make  an  organism  fitter  in  its  struggle  with  the 
I  environment.”  Then,  again,  Darwin  says :  ”  as  natural 
I  selection  acts  solely  by  accumulating  shght,  successive, 
I  favourable  variations  it  can  produce  no  great  or  sudden 
I  modification;  it  can  only  act  by  very  short  steps.” 

Professor  Haldane  says :  ”  the  most  that  these  slowly 
\  acting  causes  of  change  could  accomplish  would  be  the 
!  production  of  characters  that  were  practically  neutral 
i  as  regards  survival  value,”  and  he  knows  how  large  and 
j  how  sudden  may  be  mutations  that  must  supply  the 
material  on  which  selection  acts.  Therefore,  we  are 
hardly  exaggerating  if  we  say  that  all  the  Darwinism  that 
he  retains  is  the  mere  words  “  natural  selection.”  The 
excuse  that  Darwinism,  like  the  idea  of  evolution,  has 
itself  evolved,  would  justify  us  in  concluding  that 
Professor  Haldane  is  also,  by  analogy,  a  Flat-^rther. 
?  Darwin  may  be  right,  as  was  Galileo,  in  spite  of  his  bad 
I  proofs ;  so  may  Professor  Haldane.  But  to  believe  them 
i  so  on  such  evidence  would  be  the  suicide  of  science. 

In  view  of  the  great  variety  of  conflicting  phenomena 
that  militates  against  a  clear  inference  of  whatever 
natural  selection  may  be,  and  his  own  opinion  that  ”  we 
[  know  very  little  about  what  is  actually  selected,  and  any 
attempt  to  give  a  concrete  account  of  natural  selection 
I  at  work  must  be  decidedly  speculative,”  Professor 
Haldane  falls  back  on  the  speculations  of  mathematical 
probabihty,  which  he  finds  to  support  his  belief  that 
I  natural  selection  is  the  principal  factor  in  evolution.  He 
1  thus  walks  in  grave  danger  of  the  Pythagorean  error  of 
I  making  the  symbol  the  principle  of  reality.  Mendel 
employed  mathematics,  but  he  had  the  facts  from  his 
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experiments  for  a  basis.  He  was  on  firmer  ground  than 
Professor  Haldane,  who  is  no  doubt  a  more  experienced 
mathematician . 

To  take  an  example  at  random,  in  considering  the 
special  case  of  “  socially  valuable  but  individually 
^sadvantageous  characters,”  Professor  Haldane  illus¬ 
trates  his  argument  with  the  case  of  broodiness  in  poultry. 
”  In  the  wild  state,  a  broody  hen  is  hkely  to  hve  a  shorter 
life  than  a  non-broody  one,  as  she  is  more  likely  to  be 
caught  by  a  predatory  enemy  while  sitting.  But  the 
non-broody  hen  will  not  rear  a  family,  so  the  genes 
determining  this  character  will  be  eliminated  in  nature.” 
Now  the  broody  hen  does,  in  fact,  make  special  and 
imcommon  use  of  mimicry,  or  ”  camouflage,”  and  she 
is  also  much  more  alert  and  combative  than  the  non¬ 
broody  or  less  broody.  A  broody  hen  has  been  known  to 
kill  a  kestrel,  a  broody  swan  is  a  far  tougher  proposition 
to  predatory  man  than  a  non-broody.  And  a  ready 
example  of  a  non-broody  bird  in  nature  whose  genes  do 
not  seem  to  come  to  much  harm  is  the  cuckoo.  However, 
this  criticism  of  the  example  does  not  pretend  to  invah- 
date  the  argument.  But  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
speculation,  or  guess-work,  applied  to  the  results  of 
nmnerous  pieces  of  research  work  quoted  in  support  of 
Professor  Haldane’s  theses,  and  those  of  evolutionists 
generally.  It  discloses  a  weakness  for  jumping  to 
conclusions  that  has  become  so  prevalent  as  to  pass 
uncriticized  amongst  modem  scientists.  It  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  ”  innumerable  ” 
examples  of  this,  for  that  is  a  word  that  means  less  to 
Professor  Haldane  (p.  9)  than  to  one  more  cautious, 
but  there  are  certainly  very  many. 

As  one  might  expect,  examples  of  rashness  are  even 
more  abundant  when  he  leaves  his  own  particular  fields 
of  biology  and  mathematics  for  the  more  general  battle¬ 
ground  of  philosophy.  On  page  154,  he  shows  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Fall, 
and  elsewhere  he  makes  a  childish,  if  facetious,  attempt 
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to  attach  the  words  of  Christ  on  the  virtue  humihty  to 
Bolk’s  theory  of  foetalization — “unless  you  become  as 
little  children  ..."  He  shows  further  confusion  of  an 
elementary  nature  when  he  thinks  it  a  blemish  on  the 
moral  perfection  of  God  to  have  created  the  tapeworm 
because  if  Professor  Haldane  were  God  he  would  not 
have  done  so.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  author  is  still 
further  disclosed  in  his  references  to  those  whom  he 
supposes,  often  mistakenly,  to  be  opposed  to  the 
h5rpotheses  of  evolution  and  natural  selection.  He  opens 
his  book  with  a  fake  quotation  ;  “  ‘  Darwinism  is  dead  ’ — 
Any  Sermon”  He  knows  quite  well  that  he  might  have 
attributed  the  words  to  Nilsson,  Bateson,  Driesch, 
Dennert,  Dwight,  Morgan,  Le  Dantec,  Korchinsky, 
Hartmann,  Kassov/itz,  Eimer — ^but  why  go  on  ?  It  would 
be  as  true  to  say  “any  scientist.”  For  as  he  admits, 
“  eminent  theologians  have  accepted  evolution  and 
eminent  biologists  denied  natural  selection.”  Why, 
then,  say  “  any  sermon,”  unless  in  blindness  or  in 
ignorance  of  the  wide  views  on  evolution  held  by 
theologians  of  all  times.* 

Similarly,  in  “  the  criticism  of  Darwinism  had  been 
so  thoroughgoing  that  a  few  biologists  and  many  laymen 
regard  it  as  more  or  less  exploded,”  he  must  know  that 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  write  “  many  biologists  and 
a  few  laymen.”  Laymen  are  as  yet  largely  unaware  of 
the  great  extent  and  weight  of  the  criticism  of  Darwinism. 

These  quotations  indicate  more  than  mere  looseness 
of  expression.  They  are  suggestive  of  a  lack  of  scientific 
caution  and  detachment  that  is  also  evident  in  more 
vital  matters.  When  all  the  examples  in  his  book  have 
dealt  with  the  inheritance  of  somatic  characters,  he  takes 
for  granted,  as  a  sort  of  corollary,  the  apphcation  of 
parallel  processes  in  matters  of  the  mind. 

We  need  hardly  be  surprised  then  that  Professor 
Haldane  disagrees  so  profoundly  with  such  scientists  as 

*  vide  “  Evolution  and  Theology.”  E.  C.  Messenger.  (Bums,  Oates. 
128.  6d.) 
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Caullery,  who,  in  his  opening  address  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Zoology  in  1930,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
modem  genetical  research  h^  so  complicated  the  situation 
that  we  need  to  be  far  more  cautious  than  ever.  “  Then,” 
said  Caullery,  speaking  of  a  generation  ago,  ”  the  problem 
of  evolution  seemed  much  nearer  solution  than  it  does 
now.”  ”  We  can  say  appreciably  more  about  evolution 
to-day  than  was  possible  ten  years  ago,”  says  Professor 
Haldwe.  ”  Or  than  is  wise  to-day,”  we  might  add  after 
reading  his  book.  Had  he  said  heredity  or  genetics 
instead  of  evolution,  it  would  be  possible  to  agree  with 
him.  But  he  is  less  remote  and  detached  from  the 
Darwinian  tradition  than  is  Caullery,  who,  moreover,  may 
not  feel  enough  confidence  in  himself  to  leave  scientific 
caution  and  accuracy  of  expression  to  lesser  fry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor  Haldane  refers 
to  cases  in  which  omission  to  offer  a  theory  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  evolutionary  process  (Willis,  ”  Age  and 
Area  ”)  and  to  go  beyond  his  facts  ”  like  most  writers 
on  heredity  ”  (de  Vilmorin — ”  Notices  sur  I'amelioration 
des  plantes  par  les  semis,  etc.”)  resulted  in  unmerited 
neglect.  We  might  add  the  name  of  Gregor  Mendel  to 
this  pair  with  the  comment  that  he  was  too  good  a 
scientist  to  propound  any  such  theory  or  to  go  beyond 
his  facts,  tremendous  as  they  were,  and  much  as  he  was 
hurt  by  unmerited  neglect.  We  cannot  now  attribute 
Professor  Haldane's  book  to  any  such  fear,  nor  can  we  go 
so  far  as  Professor  E.  W.  MacBride  and  say  that  he  is  not 
a  biologist  but  a  mere  mathematician.  He  is,  indeed,  both 
a  distinguished  biologist  and  a  sound  mathematician. 
But  if  we  compare  him,  on  the  basis  of  this  book,  with, 
say,  Mendel,  we  might  fairly  conclude  that  he  is  not  a 
good  enough  scientist  for  any  open-minded  man  to  trust 
as  a  guide  to  the  problems  of  material  existence. 
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Samuel  Butler’s  Notebooks: 

Some  New  Extracts 

\Below  are  further  {hitherto  unpublished  extracts  from 
Samuel  Butter's  Notebooks.  Previous  extracts  from  the 
Notebooks  appeared  in  the  May  and  June  issues  of  The 
English  Review.  The  new  Notebooks,  edited  by  Mr. 

A.  T.  Bartholomew,  will  be  published  by  Jonathan  Cape 
in  the  early  autumn.] 


OUR  LEADING  JOURNALS 

Of  these  I  know  not  which  is  best  edited  in  respect  of 
printing  and  technicahty  of  every  kind — ^nor  which  worst 
in  respect  of  everj^hing  else. 

MERCANTILE  PURSUITS 

If  the  old  Romans  were  right  in  looking  down  on 
anything  mercantile  we  shomd  remember  that  art, 
literature  and  science  are  now  almost  exclusively  mer¬ 
cantile. 

CLOTHES 

Our  minds  want  clothes  as  much  as  our  bodies. 

THOUGHT,  WORD  AND  DEED  (NOTE  FOR) 

That  writing  is  to  language  as  language  to  thought; 
and  language  to  thought,  much  as  thought  to  feeling ;  and 
thought  to  feeling  much  as  feeling  to  action. 

SPECULATION  AND  COMMERCE 

All  attempts  to  foresee  the  future  are  so  much  specu¬ 
lation  and  qud  speculation  wagering.  All  commerce  is 
directed  by  attempts  to  foresee  the  future. 

PARENTAL  SERVITUDE 

Some  people  seem  compelled  by  unkind  fate  to 
parental  servitude  for  life.  There  is  no  form  of  penal 
servitude  much  worse  than  this. 
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THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW 
MYSELF  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

I  have  not  found  the  public  generous,  but  what  public 
ever  was  or  can  be  generous?  I  have  found  the  public 
suspicious,  supercilious,  quick  to  carp,  slow  to  praise, 
and  bent  on  driving  as  hard  a  bargain  with  me  as  it 
could;  but  why  should  I  find  it  an5rthing  else?  Do  I 
care  much  about  the  public,  tmd  people  whom  I  do  not 
know  personally,  or  try  to  tickle  it  ?  Hardly.  If,  then, 
I  say  what  I  choose  to  say  without  thinking  of  the  public, 
why  should  I  grumble  at  the  public  for  not  thinl^g  of 
me?  Besides,  not  being  paid  myself,  I  can  in  better 
conscience  use  the  works  of  others,  as  I  daily  do,  without 
paying  for  them,  and  without  being  at  the  trouble  of 
praising  or  thanl^g  them  more  than  I  have  a  mind  to. 
Nevertheless,  the  English  public  is  not  generous.  The 
Gladstone  Ministry  might  leave  Gordon  in  the  lurch  as 
long  as  they  pleas^  and  they  stood  in  no  danger  of  being 
turned  out,  but  when  our  beer  was  touched  we  upset 
the  ministry  immediately. 

WALDSTEIN 

He  is  an  art  light  at  Cambridge.  Crawley  told  me 
that  at  the  Savile  dinner  once  someone  asked  him  what 
art  was,  and  he  replied,  “  Art  ?  Why,  art  is  the  most 
organic  of  organisms,*’  which  was  thought  very  clever. 
I  suppose  that  is  the  way  to  get  on,  but  I  don’t  \mder- 
stand  it. 

TASTE 

People  care  more  about  being  thought  to  have  taste 
than  al^ut  being  thought  either  good,  clever  or  amiable. 

FIGHTING 

is  always  the  result  of  disputed  boundaries,  whether 
physical  or  mental.  If  a  thing  is  clearly  a  matter  of  faith, 
or  clearly  a  matter  of  reason,  no  one  will  fight. 
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CONVENTION 

The  firmest  ground  is  only  the  most  universally 
received  and  most  unquestioned  convention.  Convention 
is  only  that  which  is  most  convenient. 

KING  THEEBAW’S  CHEROOTS 

"  My  late  father,  the  Royal  Mindoon  Min,  the  golden¬ 
footed  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant,  master  of  a  thousand 
gold  umbrellas,  owner  of  the  Royal  Peacocks,  lord  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  world,  whose  face  was  like  the  Sun,  always 
smoked  the  Esoof  Cheroot  while  meditating  on  lus 
treatment  of  the  bull-faced  earth-swallowing  English. 
Had  I  done  the  same  I  should  never  have  lost  my  throne, 
but  I  used  the  opium-drugged  cheroots  from  Manilla, 
and  the  trash  which  was  sent  me  from  San  Francisco, 
and  I  feU. 

"  (Signed)  Theebaw,  formerly  King. 

“  Times,  March  28,  1890.” 

SCIENCE 

The  tendency  of  modem  science  is  to  reduce  proof  to 
an  absurdity  by  so  continually  reducing  absurdity  to 
proof  or  pretending  to  do  so. 

NOTHING 

We  might  as  well  say  that  something  comes  out  of 
nothing  at  once  as  that  it  comes  from  an  underlying 
substance  that  we  cannot  cognize — for  that  which  we 
cannot  cognize  is  nothing.  There  is  no  other  nothing  but 
this. 

CONTRADICTION  IN  TERMS 

Memoiy  and  forgetfulness  are  good  examples  of  this, 
for  there  is  in  each  something  of  the  other. 

THE  world’s  GREATEST  MEN 

It  is  said  the  world  knows  nothing  [or  little?]  of  its 
greatest  men;  it  might  be  added  that  its  greatest  men 
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have  known  very  little  of  the  world.  Indeed,  they  never 
can,  for  they  and  the  world  have  nothing,  or  at  any  rate 
very  httle,  m  common  and  so  cannot  vmderstand  each 
other. 

VARIABILITY 

The  more  you  have  of  variability  the  less  of  stability, 
and  vice  versa.  What  is  given  to  the  one  is  taken  from  the 
other. 

SUCCESS 

They  who  would  win  immediate  success  must  not 
aim,  as  it  were,  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  but  at  the  middle 
of  a  bull’s  eye.  He  who  would  win  lasting  fame  must  aim 
at  both  at  once  as  best  he  can. 

DISGRACE  AND  MISFORTUNE 
Show  me  the  disgrace  which  is  not  a  misfortune  and  I 
will  show  you  the  misfortune  which  is  not  a  disgrace  (or 
vice  versa).  Fortune  is  both  the  mother  and  the  child  of 
grace. 

JAEL 

was  a  remarkably  nervous  woman  in  private  hfe;  she 
screamed  if  she  saw  a  mouse  and  fainted  at  the  sight  of  a 
cut  finger. 

NOTHING  EXISTS 

gud  US  (and  that  is  the  same  as  saying  that  nothing 
exists)  but  what  is  thinkable.  If  it  is  not  thinkable  it 
does  not  exist.  The  first  stage  of  being  is  to  be  thought 
about. 

GREAT  WORKS 

have  always  something  of  de  profundis  about  them. 

ART  AND  SCIENCE 

are  the  spoiled  children  of  the  British  public. 

THE  HUMBLE  AND  MEEK 

I  really  do  not  see  much  use  in  exalting  the  humble 
and  meek;  th^  do  not  remain  humble  and  meek  long 
when  they  are  exalted. 
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WHY  HOP  YE  SO  YE  HIGH  HILLS? 

But  they  don’t  hop. 

THE  GREATEST  TRAVELLER 

has  still  covered  but  an  infinitely  small  fraction  of  the 
world,  and  so  with  learning. 

ARTIST 

Most  of  those  who  call  themselves  artists  are  in 
reality  picture  dealers,  only  they  make  the  pictures 
themselves. 

IDEALS 

No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  that  of  ideahzing 
great  men.  Forgive  their  sins,  assuredly,  but  do  not 
pretend  that  they  were  other  than  they  were.  The  greater 
a  man  is  in  some  respects,  the  more  certain  he  is  to  be 
deficient  and  come  to  grief  in  others.  It  paralyses  to  be 
overshadowed  too  much :  And  the  greater  a  man  is  the 
less  he  should  be  meddled  with  one  way  or  the  other. 

BELIEF 

like  any  other  moving  body  follows  the  path  of  least 
resistance. 

PLATES  AT  SAAS 

The  dessert  plates  illustrated  French  village-life.  I 
only  remember  four ;  there  were  more,  but  these  four,  at 
any  rate,  represent  four  things  which,  according  to 
modem  French  ideas,  are  essential  characteristics  of 
village  life.  They  gave  pictures  of  (i)  L'amour  du  village, 
(2)  Le  Sorcier  du  village,  (3)  La  bonne  nourrice,  and  (4) 
Le  bois  d’hiver.  These,  at  any  rate,  were  among  the 
fixings  requisite  for  any  well-equipped  village. 

LONGMAN’S  PREMISES 

They  treat  me  well  at  Longman’s :  every  one  is  very 
civil  and  everything  is  well  done  on  most  reasonable 
terms.  I  am  in  as  good  hands  as  can  be  found  in  London, 
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nevertheless,  an  as  for  me  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man  ” 
feeling  comes  over  me  as  soon  as  I  get  within  their 
premises,  and  when  I  leave  them  I  am  inchned  to  question 
whether  I  am  even  a  worm.  And  yet  everyone  has  been 
as  attentive  as  possible. 

CAST  THY  BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS 

and  it  shall  be  found  after  many  days;  this,  I  suppose, 
means  that  if  you  cast  yom  bread  upon  the  waters  it  will 
be  long  enough  before  you  see  it  again. 

THE  COURSE  OF 
true  anything  never  does  run  smooth. 

THE  RIDICULOUS  AND  THE  SUBLIME 
As  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  so  also  there  is  but  one  from  the  ridiculous 
to  the  sublime. 

OPINIONS 

have  vested  interests  just  as  men  have. 

THE  DEAD  BEING  THE  MAJORITY 

it  is  natural  that  we  should  have  more  friends  among 
these  than  among  the  living. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

service  rendered  by  the  Press  and  the  magazines  is  that 
of  educating  people  to  approach  printed  matter  with 
distrust. 

HEAVEN 

At  any  rate  there  will  be  no  wedding  presents. 
MONEY  AND  WILL 

So  he  has  the  greatest  will-force  who  has  the  greatest 
money  force;  men  cannot  take  their  money  with  them, 
but  they  can  leave  their  will  behind  them. 
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TO  DO  GREAT  WORK 

a  man  must  be  very  idle  as  well  as  very  industrious. 

JONES  ON  BALLAD  MUSIC 

Jones  said  the  only  music  the  British  public  really  like 
is  ballads.  I  asked  li^  what  he  held  the  most  essential 
characteristic  of  a  ballad.  He  said,  “  False  sentiment.  It 
should  be  like  this  :  ‘  they  met  under  a  hawthorn  tree  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  then  they  met  under  some  other 
tree  in  the  month  of  August,  and  then  .  .  .  she  was  a 
corpse.’  ” 

ANALOGY 

All  analogies  are  false,  yet  all  our  reasoning  is  founded 
oh  analogies. 

JOHN  MORLEY 

I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  he  has  been 
lately  writing  about  style.  The  man  who  could  speU 
God  with  a  little  g  is  just  the  person  who  may  be  expected 
to  write  about  style. 

EREWHON  REVISITED 

Have  some  schools  called  deformatories  to  which 
people  are  sent  if  they  are  too  good  to  be  practical. 

Shakespeare’s  commonplace  book 

Why  did  not  Shakespeare  make  a  few  odd  notes  now 
and  again  about  anything  he  saw  or  heard  and  anything 
that  came  into  his  head?  If  we  could  have  one  such 
volume  of  rubbish  shot  anyhow  from  Shakespeare  or 
Homer  we  would  give  up  three  parts  of  the  Iliad,  and  at 
least  two  of  the  plays — say  Hamlet  and  Othello. 

Only  whoever  makes  such  notes  should  write  them  in 
copying  ink,  and  send  the  other  copy  to  a  friend. 

THE  SOCIAL  LADDER 

is  all  very  well  as  long  as  you  can  keep  on  climbing 
or  stick  at  the  top ;  but  it  is  hard  to  come  down  it  without 
tumbling  off. 
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I  THE  ODYSSEY 

L  One  of  its  great  charms  lies  in  its  frank  bourgeoisie. 

It  shows  the  worth  of  literary  criticism  that  for  3,000 
years  it  should  have  been  reckoned  a  heroic  poem. 

DANTE 

went  down  into  Hades,  and  I  always  distrust  anyone 
who  goes  down  into  Hades. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 
is  the  history  of  the  weak  confounding  the  strong  as  well 
as  of  the  strong  confounding  the  weak. 

LIFE  IS  A  DREAM 

and  that  is  why  the  greatest  men  have  always  been 
dreamers. 

DR.  JAMES’S  WIFE 

I  think  I  have  already  put  down  that  when  the  first 
Mrs.  James  died.  Dr.  James  gave  the  death  of  his  wife 
as  a  subject  to  the  boys — for  English  verse. 

One  boy  wrote: 

When  Mrs.  James  died 
Dr.  James  cried — 

May  Mrs.  James  have 
A  very  fine  grave." 

LANGUAGE 

If  we  strain  it  it  breaks  down  like  everything  else. 
ANIMOSITY  AND  RIVALRY 

To  take  away  all  anomosity  from  a  rivalry  is  like 
playing  whist  for  love. 

MATTER 

is  never  either  absolutely  at  rest  or  absolutely  in  motion 
any  more  than  it  is  ever  either  absolutely  hot,  cold,  or 
anything  else.  Nothing  is  ever  absolutely  anything. 
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DETAIL  IN  ART 

is  like  money,  no  matter  how  much  we  have  we  always 
want  more. 

ACADEMIC  AND  ARISTOCRATIC 
people  live  in  such  an  imcommon  atmosphere  that 
common  sense  can  rarely  reach  them. 

"  THE  TIMES  ”  AND  E.  A.  FREEMAN 
Last  night  I  saw  a  “  Pall  Mall  Budget,”  in  which  I 
saw  a  scrap  of  a  letter  from  Freeman  reproduced  in 
facsimile  complaining  that  ”  The  Times  ”  ”  burked  ” 
him.  Why  should  not  ”  The  Times  ”  dishke  a  man  and 
”  burke  ”  him,  if  it  sees  proper  to  do  so  ?  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  think  that  any  such  scrap  in  my  hand¬ 
writing  could  find  its  way  into  a  “  Pall  Mall  Budget  ” 
when  I  am  gone.  I  do  not  know  what  trash  of  this  kind 
I  may  not  have  written  years  ago  when  I  was  more 
hot-headed,  without  remembering  it,  but  I  cannot 
remember  having  written  it,  and  should  certainly  not 
write  it  now.  I  believe  ”  The  Times  ”  to  be  exactly  hke 
myself  or  any  one  else ;  it  has  more  demands  upon  its  very 
valuable  commodity  than  it  can  supply,  and  naturally 
gives  the  preference  to  those  who  are  more  directly  and 
personally  known  to  the  direction.  Where  a  claim  is 
transcendent  and  irresistible,  it  over-rides  personal  ties, 
but  where  claims  are  roughly  speaking  equal,  personal 
acquaintance  with  those  who  have  the  durection  naturally 
and  rightly  engenders  in  them  a  confidence  which  they 
cannot  fed  towards  an  outsider. 

Of  course,  I  should  have  liked  it  very  much  if  ”  The 
Times  ”  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me ;  it  would  have  put  a  lot 
of  money  in  my  pocket  which  in  the  old  days  I  wanted 
very  badly ;  at  the  same  time  I  strongly  suspect  it  to  have 
been  a  good  thing  for  me  in  the  end  that  ”  The  Times  ” 
should  have  let  me  so  severely  alone,  and  have  long  since 
resolved  so  to  write  in  the  future  as  to  make  this  severity 
most  hkdy  to  endure.  (1892) 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Manchuria:  Past,  Present  and 
Future 

By  Lawrence  Impey 

IN  order  to  obtain  an  informed  outlook  on  the  Man¬ 
churian  question  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  keep  in 
mind  the  historical  background  of  the  country,  the 
clash  of  politico-economic  interests  there,  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities  as  a  future  battlefield,  but  also  the  fact  that  not 
one  race  alone,  but  three  are  involved,  namely,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Russians. 

Although  the  Chinese  always  assert  their  predominant 
interests  with  regard  to  Manchuria  in  a  manner  which 
might  be  considered  almost  dictatorial,  one  must  remem¬ 
ber  in  this  connection  that  they  are  equally  outspoken 
with  reference  to  their  "  sovereign  rights  ”  over  Korea, 
Mongolia,  Turkestan,  Tibet,  Indo-China  and  Burmah. 
In  fact,  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  Chinese  are  willing 
to  lay  claim  to  practically  the  whole  of  Asia,  forgetting 
when  they  do  so  that  the  majority  of  these  countries, 
over  which,  at  one  time  or  another,  China  held  sway, 
threw  off  the  Chinese  yoke  the  moment  their  opportunity 
arrived.  Manchuria  itself  became  an  integral  part  of 
China  with  the  advent  of  the  Ching  dynasty,  not  by 
conquest,  but  as  the  personal  appanage  of  these  Manchu 
emperors  of  China.  With  the  fsdl  of  the  dynasty  in  1912, 
republican  China  possesses  but  the  most  tenuous  of 
claims  to  this  vast  territory  upon  which  she,  in  the  same 
breath,  accuses  other  countries  of  having  imperialistic 
designs. 

Pursuing  its  policy  of  expansion  in  the  Orient,  Russia, 
prior  to  the  Russo-Japanese  W’ar,  had  created  a  consider¬ 
able  sphere  of  influence  in  Manchuria,  with  Port  Arthur 
as  its  military  base  and  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  as  a 
vital  link  in  the  chain  of  conununications  which  extended 
from  Siberia  to  Vladivostok  in  one  direction  and  south¬ 
wards  as  far  as  Changchun  in  the  other.  When  the 
Russians  were  defeated  by  the  Japanese  in  1905,  the 
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latter  had  every  intention  of  taking  over  the  said  sphere 
and  operating  it  in  their  best  interests,  regardless  of 
Chinese  desires.  But  the  European  Powers  thought 
otherwise,  and  in  view  of  her  financial  strain  during  the 
war  Japan  felt  it  advisable  to  bow  to  foreign  opinion, 
with  the  mental  reservation  that  she  would  bide  her  time. 
The  only  Russian  influence  of  any  importance  left  after 
the  war  was  the  special  area  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  with  its  headquarters  in  Harbin.  Theoretically 
the  railway  is  a  fifty-fifty  concern,  but  actually  the 
Chinese  gained  ground  in  its  control  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  1929  the  Soviet  decided  to  fight  in  order  to 
protect  what  they  regarded  as  their  legitimate  interests 
in  the  railway  zone.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  C.E.R.  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  old 
Czarist  regime,  many  of  whose  appointees  were  holding 
their  jobs  there  in  co-operation  with  their  Chinese  col¬ 
leagues  right  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
coi^ict.  Naturally  enough,  they  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  policies  introduced  by  the  Soviet  nominees  to  the 
Russian  half  of  the  railway  board  of  control,  and  aided 
and  abetted  the  Chinese  in  their  policy  of  pinpricks  which 
finally  caused  the  open  clash. 

All  the  time  that  this  was  going  on,  the  Japanese  had 
been  playing  their  own  game,  in  their  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  way,  down  in  Southern  Manchuria,  centering  their 
activities  in  Mukden  and  along  their  special  sphere  of 
influence,  the  South  Manchurian  Railway.  Political  and 
military  advisers  to  the  Governors  of  Manchuria,  loans 
for  the  construction  of  railways,  loans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coal,  iron,  timber  and  other  economic  interests, 
these  were  the  lines  along  which  the  Japanese  skilfully 
strengthened  their  stranglehold  on  the  country.  Japanese 
spies  were  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  investigating, 
measuring,  noting,  photographing  and  reporting  to  their 
resp^tive  departments  in  Tokyo.  Japanese  officers  in 
mufti  bought  beans,  bought  horses,  bought  furs,  others 
carried  out  scientific  investigations  and  explorations  in 
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hitherto  undeveloped  areas  of  Mongolia  and  Manchuria, 
until  the  death  of  a  certain  Captain  Nakamura  at  the 
hands  of  Chinese  soldiery  while  he  was  carrying  out 
undesired  investigations  in  the  Hingan  region  during 
September  1931  led  to  the  clash  at  the  Mukden  barracks 
on  the  eventful  evening  of  September  18. 

It  is  safe  to  presume  that,  Nakamura  or  no  Nakamura, 
Japanese  intervention  in  Manchuria  would  have  occurred 
at  or  about  this  time,  for  the  situation  was  ripe  for 
decisive  action.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Chinese 
had  been  growing  stronger  in  Manchuria,  both  on  account 
of  the  steady  influx  of  colonists  from  the  famine  areas  of 
Central  China  and  because  of  their  constantly  evidenced 
desire  to  attract  foreign  capital  for  the  devdopment  of 
I  their  economic  interests  and  the  construction  of  railroads 
i  which  should  make  them  independent  of  the  C.E.R.  and 
S.M.R.  lines  alike.  This  policy  was  absolutely  inimical 
I  to  Japanese  interests,  as  the  development  of  Chinese- 
‘  owned  coal  and  iron  would  inevitably  lead  to  depreciation 
of  Japanese  holding  at  Fushun,  Anshan,  and  elsewhere. 
With  regard  to  Chinese  railways,  either  built  or  under 
contemplation,  the  danger  was  even  greater,  as  they  were 
not  only  a  severe  menace  to  S.M.R.  interests,  but  might 
prove  important  strategic  lines  during  the  ultimate 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  Manchuria.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  menace  the  Chinese  were  induced  by  various 
means  to  accept  Japanese  loans  for  the  construction 
costs  of  such  railways,  which  fact  gave  the  latter  a 
pretext  for  sending  their  troops  throughout  Northern 
Manchuria  as  a  protection  of  their  interests  against 
depredations  by  Chinese  bandits. 

Considering  the  question  from  the  Japanese  point  of 
view  there  is  only  one  answer  to  the  problem.  The  coal, 
iron,  timber,  beans  and  other  resources  of  Manchuria  are 
vital  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  and 
there  is  no  field  of  expansion  apparent  in  other  directions. 
The  political  mis-govemment  of  Manchuria  by  Chinese 
officials  of  all  classes  during  the  past  thirty  years  has 
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afforded  the  most  appalling  example  of  peculation 
squeeze,  drug  dealing  and  general  oppression  of  the 
people  under  them  that  one  could  find  anywhere.  This 
miaule  could  lend  a  semblance  of  justice  to  the  ultimate 
control  of  Manchuria  by  Japan,  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  “  evil  communications  corrupt  good  man-  ^ 
ners,"  for  whereas  the  Japanese  in  their  own  country  are 
law  abiding,  hard  working,  and  seemingly  honest  and 
straightforward,  in  Manchuria  they  freely  resort  to  | 
bribery,  intimidation,  and  drug  dealing  on  an  enormous 
scale.  In  the  latter  field  they  co-operate  with  the  White 
Russians,  Harbin  being  a  vast  distributing  centre  for 
cocaine,  heroin,  morphine,  etc  Shipments  from  abroad 
mostly  come  in  through  Dairen,  which  is  an  open  port  as 
far  as  customs  examination  is  concerned.  Goods  can 
then  be  taken  by  motor  to  some  point  on  the  S.M.R. 
beyond  customs  inspection  and  railed  to  Mukden,  Chang¬ 
chun,  Harbin,  or  elsewhere.  That  is  why  Japanese 
merchants  in  Harbin  can  go  to  other  firms  and  offer  to 
deUver  them  any  goods  desired  at  a  price  between  20  per 
cent,  and  25  per  cent,  below  the  usual  import  charge. 
The  duty  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  been  30  per 
cent.,  or  slightly  over,  so  that  the  Japanese  are  only 
netting  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  as  carriers  from 
Dairen  to  Harbin.  Most  of  the  textiles,  jewellery,  piece- 
goods,  machinery,  etc.,  have  entered  Manchuria  merely 
as  a  covering  for  the  drugs  which  accompanied  them,  and 
the  importers  make  such  enormous  profits  on  the  cocaine, 
heroin,  etc.,  that  they  can  afford  to  dispose  of  the  goods 
which  masked  them  at  almost  cost  price.  One  has  only 
to  stay  at  one  of  the  Harbin  hotels  for  a  week  and  drift 
casually  about  the  town  to  have  all  sorts  of  transactions 
in  drugs  brought  to  one’s  notice.  Three  main  channels 
of  supply  can  be  observed,  the  cabarets,  where  50  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  employed  seem  to  be  addicts,  the  hotel 
lobbies,  where  Jews  and  Russians  are  carrying  on  a 
thriving  trade,  and  the  numerous  chemists’  shops,  where 
customers  wander  in  with  a  little  pill-box  and  a  couple 
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of  dollars  and  walk  out  with  their  purchase  without  a 
word  said. 

Ever  since  the  Sino-Russian  War,  the  Soviet  has  been 
building  up  a  very  considerable  import  trade  into  Nor¬ 
thern  Manchuria,  flooding  Harbin  and  its  subsidiary 
towns  with  textiles,  petrol,  machinery,  sweets,  flour, 
wine,  furs,  etc.,  and  by  severely  cutting  prices  seriously 
injuring  British  and  American  interests  in  these  direc¬ 
tions.  Further  south,  where  the  Japanese  have  always 
had  a  greater  measure  of  control,  Moscow  has  been  able 
so  far  to  achieve  but  httle,  and  it  is  probable  that  their 
field  will  be  severely  restricted  now  that  Japanese  mihtar}’ 
forces  have  occupi^  Harbin.  For  Japanese  protestations 
anent  the  “  open  door  ”  may  be  taken  with  reserve  con¬ 
sidering  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  foreign  commercial 
enterprise  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Kwangtung  leased  terri¬ 
tory,  and  remembering  that  the  moment  Japanese 
troops  entered  Harbin,  Japanese  officials  invaded  the 
Chinese  banks  and  carried  out  a  most  minute  investiga¬ 
tion  of  their  finances  and  books. 

One  must  note  in  this  connection  that  although  the 
Chinese  were  completely  ineffective  in  their  iruhtary 
operations  against  Japan,  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  how 
they  will  fare  in  the  economic  sphere,  for  immediately 
after  the  Japanese  took  control  in  Harbin  the  Chinese 
merchants  began  an  unofficial  boycott  of  Japanese  goods 
which  created  a  market  for  several  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  of  British  textiles  within  forty-eight  hours.  In 
this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Japanese 
Press  agencies  are  already  referring  to  a  “  revision  ”  of 
tariffs  in  Manchuria,  which  one  may  well  expect  to  be 
“  discriminating  ”  in  Japanese  interests.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  of  foreign  merchants  in  Manchuria  seems  to 
be  that  while  general  conditions  may  be  and  probably 
will  be  amehorated  by  Japanese  control  of  the  coimtry 
and  the  consequent  suppression  of  bandits,  the  possibihty 
of  a  real  “  open  door  ”  pohcy  being  put  into  force  by 
the  Japanese  is  extremely  sHgnt,  and  foreign  commercial 
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interests  would  be  ill-advised  to  place  any  reliance  in  it. 
In  the  past,  when  Manchuria  was  still  under  Chinese 
suzerainty,  the  Japanese  carefully  and  cleverly  headed 
off  any  attempts  by  British  or  American  financiers  to 
invest  funds  in  coal,  iron,  mineral,  railway  or  any  other 
vital  interests,  and  it  hardly  seems  hkely  that  they  will 
reverse  their  pohcy  now  that  they  have  expended  millions 
of  pounds  and  employed  a  mihtary  expedition  to  make 
themselves  the  paramount  Power  in  the  country. 

And  that  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  last 
important  aspect,  the  mihtary  situation  as  it  concerns 
Japan,  China,  and  Russia.  The  writer  spent  the  years 
1914-1919  as  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  has  been 
present  as  a  war  correspondent  at  practically  every  civil 
war  in  China  since  1920,  not  to  mention  the  somewhat 
farcical  Sino-Russian  conflict  of  1929,  so  that  he  followed 
the  recent  conflict  in  Manchuria  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  1905,  Japan 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  a  first-dass  military 
Power,  and  the  only  conflict  in  which  she  has  engaged 
since,  that  of  the  attack  on  a  weak  German  force  at 
Tsin^ao  during  the  Great  War,  has  done  little  or  nothing 
to  prove  or  disprove  it.  But  the  Sino- Japanese  conflict, 
which  led  to  the  fighting  around  Mukden,  Tsitsihar,  and 
Harbin,  has  shed  a  new  and  rather  interesting  light  on 
the  question.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  Chinese  troops  in  the  north,  whatever  they  may 
be  hke  in  the  south,  are  pretty  poor  material.  Their 
apologists  will  say  that  in  their  clashes  with  the  Japanese 
they  suffered  from  lack  of  equipment  and  that  the 
Japanese  victories  were  due  to  the  devastating  effect 
of  their  tanks  and  aeroplanes.  This  is  not  true.  It  must 
be  admitted,  of  course,  that  aeroplane  observation  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  bombing,  did  afford  considerable 
advantage  to  the  Japanese,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
whole  story.  The  writer  was  with  the  Chinese  forces 
under  General  Mah  Chen-shan  for  several  weeks  before 
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the  battles  of  Anganchi  and  Tsitsihar,  and  he  walked 
over  these  same  battlefields  the  following  day  with  a 
Japanese  staff  ofi&cer  and  the  British  Military  Attach^ 
on  purpose  to  examine  the  results  of  the  conflict. 

The  Chinese  at  the  conunencement  of  the  battle 
consisted  of  some  20,000  troops  with  24  field  guns  and 
over  100  machine  guns.  They  held  an  excellent  trench 
position  some  four  miles  in  length  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  weeks  in  advance  and  which  possessed  a  good  field 
of  fire  and  was  linked  up  by  telephonic  communication 
between  battalion  and  brigade  headquarters.  Their 
bomb-proof  dug-outs,  which  were  sited  at  every  eighty 
yards  or  so  along  the  trenches,  proved  amply  strong 
enough  to  resist  anything  but  direct  hits  from  the  heavy 
artillery  or  one  of  the  largest  aeroplane  bombs.  As 
against  this  the  Japanese  attacked  with  some  4,500 
troops  of  all  arms  with  eight  aeroplanes  and  six  tanks, 
but  they  had  only  a  few  heavy  guns  at  their  disposal, 
and  these  did  not  prove  altogette  satisfactory  in  action. 
The  battle  began  with  a  two-hour  artillery  bombardment 
at  dawn,  but  very  little  damage  was  done  to  the  Chinese 
lines.  The  tanks  advanced  at  eight-thirty,  but  all  but 
one  broke  down  before  reaching  the  front  line  and  they 
were  still  stranded  there  when  we  visited  the  battlefield 
next  day.  The  aeroplanes  were  divided  in  their  uses 
between  bombing  Chinese  headquarters  and  signalling 
to  the  advancing  Japanese  infantry.  In  the  first  object 
they  would  have  been  more  effective  if  the  Chinese 
higher  command  had  been  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  battle  headquarters  while  the  battle  was  in  progress, 
which  was  not  the  case,  while  in  signalling  they  proved 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment  for  the  simple  reason 
that  snow  had  fallen  for  several  days  previoudy,  but  no 
one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  provide  the  troops  with 
an3dhing  more  than  the  usual  white  ground  strips  with 
which  to  signal,  and  naturally  the  visibility  of  these  was 
extremely  poor.  The  cavalry  was  such  a  small  force, 
400  in  all,  that  the  Japanese  commander.  General  Taman, 
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gave  it  carte  blanche  to  do  what  it  hked,  and  after  making 
a  complete  circuit  of  the  Chinese  position  the  gallant 
400  turned  up  in  the  rear  of  the  left  wing  and  effected 
the  capture  of  the  only  battery  of  guns  lost  by  the  Chinese 
duriM  the  whole  of  the  conflict.  As  for  the  infantty,  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  their  real  value,  for  the  Chinese 
troops  never  waited  for  them  to  come  within  rifle  shot,  but 
began  a  disorderly  retreat  when  they  were  still  some  800 
yards  from  the  front  hne  trenches.  As  affording  some 
estimate  of  the  rapidity  of  the  Chinese  retreat  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  between  8.30  in  the  morning  and 
midnight  the  Japanese  had  fought  a  battle  and  advanced 
right  up  to  Tsitsihar  city,  a  distance  of  some  22  miles. 
This  also  affords  some  criterion  as  to  the  physique  of  the 
Japanese,  as  the  weather  at  the  time  was  bitterly  cold. 
The  Japanese  lost  in  the  battle  about  30  killed  and  80 
wound^,  while  the  Chinese  had  approximately  150 
killed  and  a  small  but  unknown  numl^  wounded. 

Practically  the  same  story  is  true  of  the  fighting  during 
the  Japanese  advance  on  Harbin  in  February,  1932,  for 
while  the  Chinese  defence  force  put  up  a  stifl  resistance 
as  long  as  they  .were  only  opposed  to  the  Chinese  auxiliary 
troops  allied  to  the  Japanese,  as  soon  as  the  latter  entered 
the  conflict  the  Chinese  defence  simply  crumbled  away. 
The  writer  was  in  a  motor-car  with  the  British  Military 
Attach^  during  much  of  this  fighting,  passing  through 
the  Chinese  lines  into  No  Man's  Land  on  several  occasions, 
and  again  formed  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  losses 
were  comparatively  shght  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
retreat  began  as  soon  as  battle  was  really  joined.  Watch¬ 
ing  the  conflict  on  the  last  day  from  a  hill-top  in  the 
suburbs  of  Harbin  it  was  evident  that  no  infantry  engage¬ 
ment  was  possible,  for  the  Chinese  troops  withdrew 
before  they  had  suffered  more  than  a  few  dozen  casualties 
from  Japanese  aeroplanes  and  artillery.  One  Press 
despatch  referred  to  a  “  victorious  advance  of  the  tanks,” 
but  in  point  of  fact  only  one  of  them  really  got  into 
action,  and  this  one,  after  killing  half  a  dozen  infantrymen 
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at  close  range,  fell  into  a  deep  cement-lined  ditch  and 
broke  its  neck  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  remaining  a 
casualty  until  hauled  out  two  days  later  by  a  tractor. 

Andysing  the  situation  as  a  whole  it  seems  to  amount 
to  this :  Japanese  aeroplane  observation  may  have  been 
good,  but  their  bombing  was  decidedly  indifierent. 
Tlieir  tanks  never  had  much  chance  to  show  their  worth 
and  many  of  them  broke  down  in  actual  practice.  Their 
cavalry  only  exchanged  desultory  shots  with  the  Chinese 
outposts.  Their  infantry  marched  well  and  their  morale 
appeared  to  be  good,  but  again  it  must  be  remembered 
tiaat  they  never  came  under  artillery  or  machine-gun 
fire  of  any  intensity.  The  only  legitimate  criticism  of  the 
Harbin  fighting  is  that  even  if  the  Japanese  considered 
the  enemy  to  be  a  negligible  quantity  they  had  no  right 
to  neglect  proper  precautions  by  advancing  on  the  town 
in  disordered  colmnns  of  cavalry,  infantry,  armoured 
cars  and  artillery,  aU  mixed  together  without  flank 
guards.  If  there  had  been  a  dozen  Chinese  of  any  courage 
armed  with  machine-guns  posted  where  the  writer  was 
standing  when  the  Japanese  advanced  into  the  town, 
their  losses  would  have  been  no  laughing  matter.  Any 
brigade  of  German,  British  or  French  troops  lining  the 
defences  of  Harbin  would  have  held  up  General  Taman's 
division  indefinitely,  or  at  least  until  strong  reinforce¬ 
ments  had  been  brought  up  from  Mukden.  All  in  aU, 
although  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Japanese  as  a  first-class  fighting  force  has  been 
destroyed,  one  can  safely  conclude  that  it  has  not  been 
enhanced,  and  most  competent  observers  wfil  probably 
agree  that  their  calibre  hg^  been  seriously  over-estimated 
unless  in  a  war  with  a  real  military  Power  they  adopt 
quite  different  and  more  up-to-date  tactics. 

How  good  their  probable  opponents,  the  Russians, 
may  be  it  is  difiicult  to  estimate,  for  in  the  Sino-Russian 
conflict  of  1929  the  infantiy  and  cavalry  had  little  chance 
to  show  their  worth  against  an  ever-retreating  Chinese 
army,  but  the  writer’s  impression  is  that  if  it  comes  to  a 
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struggle  in  the  near  future  the  Soviet  aviators  will  prac¬ 
tically  clear  the  air  of  Japanese  planes  within  the  first 
month,  and  that  thereaiter  the  latter  will  be  forced  to 
operate  under  the  grave  disadvantage  of  lack  of  observa¬ 
tion.  That  this  conflict  will  take  place  in  Manchuria  | 
before  long  seems  more  than  probable,  and  it  is  fairly  l 
evident  that  the  Japanese  themselves  are  of  this  opinion. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  been  building  as  fast  as 
possible  the  eighty-mine  connecting  link  which  will 
join  the  Korean  railway  system  with  the  Tunhua-Kirin- 
Changchun  railway,  and  this  work  ought  to  be  completed 
by  July.  This  w^  enable  the  Japanese  to  place  two 
armies  in  the  field  at  once,  one  advancing  along  this  line 
and  utilizing  Seishin  as  a  port  of  disembarkation,  and  the 
other  landing  at  Dairen  and  striking  via  Mukden  north¬ 
westward.  At  the  same  time  they  have  now  obtained 
control  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  system  as  far  as 
the  Changchun-Harbin  section  is  concerned,  and  they, 
can  therefore  cut  the  railway  at  Harbin  and  not  only 
prevent  its  use  by  Soviet  forces,  but  strike  along  it  them¬ 
selves  towards  either  of  the  Russian  frontiers,  taking 
Vladivostok  in  reverse  or  menacing  the  severance  of  the 
trans-Siberian  railway  by  striking  northward  from  Man- 
chuli  at  Chita. 

Japanese  interest  in  the  branch  lines  from  Harbin  to 
Hailim  and  Tsitsihar  to  Koshan  is  also  not  without  point, 
for  in  this  direction  lies  the  Russian  frontier  railhead 
town  of  Blagoveschensk,  from  which  a  Soviet  force 
might  possibly  advance.  And  last  of  aU  we  have  the 
extension  of  the  Taonan  line  westward  towards  Solun,  at 
the  toe  of  the  Hingan  mountain  range.  About  one 
hundred  miles  of  this  has  already  been  built  and  the 
Japanese  are  believed  to  be  pushing  the  work  forward  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  if  one  studies  the  map  one  can  easily 
perceive  the  reason  and  understand  why  Captain  Naka¬ 
mura  had  been  exploring  this  region  before  he  was  killed. 
Not  only  does  Solim  command  the  road  system  leading 
from  Manchuria  into  Mongolia,  but  it  is  also  the  strategic 
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point  at  which  the  Hingan  mountain  range  can  most 
easily  be  negotiated  by  an  army,  supposing  the  enemy 
to  have  destroyed  the  Hingan  timnels  on  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway.  So  acutely  did  the  Soviet  appreciate 
this  fact  that  the  moment  they  defeated  the  Chmese  in 
1929,  their  engineers  began  a  survey  for  a  proposed  spur 
line  from  the  C.E.R.  to  Solun,  and  a  couple  of  bridges 
along  the  route  were  actually  built. 

Many  military  authorities  have  put  toward  the  theory 
that  Manchuria  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  next  great  war, 
and  if  this  is  true  it  seems  as  if  all  the  elements  of  conflict 
were  already  present,  for  the  Japanese  creation  of  a 
puppet  State  under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  ex- 
Emperor  Pu  Yi  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  a  clash  with 
both  Chinese  and  Soviet  interests.  Which  of  the  three 
Powers  concerned  will  emerge  victorious  remains  to  be 
^n,  for  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  and  the 
Chinese  people  have  always  shown  a  most  remarkable 
sta5dng  power.  The  only  thing  which  we  must  ardently 
hope  for  is  that  the  conflict  may  not  extend  until  it 
involves  other  world  Powers  in  a  general  cataclysm. 


Two  Men 

By  ’James  Stern 

Eight  months  we  had  lived  together  in  the  only 
brick  house  at  Fort  Insezi,  five  days’  ride  from 
Bulawayo.  Just  thirty  years  ago  Lobengula,  old, 
fat,  obscene  with  disease  and  self-indulgence,  no  longer 
able  to  walk,  had  been  carried  through  the  village  to 
his  death  which  will  always  remain  a  mystery.  There 
had  been  bloodshed  then ;  a  little  further  north  Captain 
Wilson  and  thirty  Englishmen  were  trapped  and  killed 
by  natives  on  an  ant-hill.  A  monument,  overgrown  with 
moss  and  fallen  branches,  more  like  a  dead  tree  than  a 
memorial,  still  stands  on  the  hill  to  commemorate  the 
occasion.  Since  then  few  white  men  had  been  seen  in 
Fort  Insezi;  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Native 
Commissioner;  nothing  of  any  moment  came  our  way. 
It  was  just  a  native  village  with  one  brick  house  outside 
it,  where  Maurice  Macadam  and  I  lived. 

Behind  our  house  were  two  huts,  where  the  two  police 
.  boys  slept.  They  wore  uniform  :  khaki  shorts  and  coat 
and  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  like  that  of  a  Boy  Scout. 
Beneath  these  their  faces  seemed  even  blacker  than  they 
were  in  reality.  But  they  were  very  proud,  these  two. 
The  other  natives  saluted  them  as  they  saluted  us;  to 
an  African  negro  a  uniform  means  much. 

From  the  front  stoep  of  the  house  we  could  see  a 
great  expanse  of  scrubby  bush,  flat  to  the  horizon.  Here 
and  there  a  few  mealie  lands  showed  signs  of  native 
dwelling,  but  apart  from  this  there  was  nothing  on  which 
the  eye  might  linger,  nothing  but  brown  scrub.  The 
Fort  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  district  we  had  to 
survey.  Our  northern  territory  occupied  a  large  part  of 
it,  between  the  Teshangani  and  the  Gwelo  rivers,  whither 
it  was  our  duty  to  go  during  two  months  in  the  year. 

Both  of  us  lived  for  these  months,  although  this 
fact,  with  so  many  others,  we  kept  to  ourselves,  even  in 
the  evenings.  For  only  at  sundown  did  we  dare  reveal 
to  one  another  the  strain  of  monotony  so  evident  in  our 
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faces  and  the  manner  in  which  we  went  about  our  work. 
We  seldom  smiled;  we  found  nothing  to  smile  at.  I 
spent  more  time  than  I  knew  looking  at  Maurice  and 
wondering  what  was  going  on  behind  those  pained  eyes. 
His  yellow  face  was  Imed  like  that  of  an  old  man ;  two 
deep  furrows  started  either  side  of  his  nose  and  ran  down 
to  the  comers  of  his  thin  mouth,  which  drooped,  saying 
more  than  he  ever  said.  For  weeks  conversation  between 
us  had  almost  ceased.  Unless  something  unexpected 
occurred  (and  my  prayers  were  rarely  answered !),  we 
spoke  hardly  at  all.  Yet,  to  escape  from  each  other 
was  impossible.  Sometimes  at  sunset,  with  the  aid  of 
whiskey  and  water,  I  found  myself  soaring  a  httle  above 
this  quiet  black  vill^e.  Under  its  influence  I  became 
detached,  two  eyes  in  the  clear  sky,  seeing  two  white 
men,  one  barely  middle-aged,  the  other  yoimg,  sitting 
together  with  a  bottle  between  them,  uttering  a  word,  a 
sentence,  then  silence,  then  a  string  of  words  punctuated 
by  little  strained  silences  as  between  men  ill  at  ease,  the 
Hps  not  daring  to  utter  the  cry  struggling  so  desperately 
within.  Then,  for  a  brief  moment,  something  would 
melt  in  me — b.  mental  hand  stretching  out  to  feel  the 
fingers  of  another — ^when,  before  the  mind  could  be 
reinforced  with  further  stimulant,  I  would  descend  with  a 
crash  to  earth  and  the  bitter  hatreds  of  the  day  that  was 
ending.  In  all  that  time  we  learned  nothing  of  each 
other ;  we  were  British ;  we  hved  our  own  hves,  secretly 
harbouring  all  our  thoughts  as  though  it  were  right  for 
them  to  be  so  precious,  allowing  ourselves  no  reUef  in 
speech — ^the  only  outlet  that  was  offered  us.  We  did  not 
actually  fight ;  we  fought  rather  against  fighting,  each  one 
knowing  there  was  only  the  other.  We  hved  on  in  a 
kind  of  desperate  hope,  waiting  for  the  rehef  of  walking 
away. 

Almost  in  silence  the  days  drew  nearer;  the  rains 
ceased ;  the  sun  began  to  bum  the  grasses ;  at  nights  I 
could  hear  the  two  pohce  boys  tall^g  excitedly  about 
the  approaching  departure.  Hearing  them,  I  myself 
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experienced  a  curious  elation.  There  would  be  freedom  1 
There  would  be  uncertainty  in  the  da3rs ;  in  the  mornings 
we  would  not  know  where  we  would  sleep  at  night,  nor 
how  far  we  should  walk  the  next  day,  and  every  day  some¬ 
thing  fresh  to  see,  no  certainty  .  .  .  the  relief  of  not 
knowing  1  Something  leapt  up  in  me  at  the  thought  1 
Maurice,  in  that  listless  voice  I  had  grown  to  hate, 
murmured :  *'  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  there’ll  be  a  little 
shooting.” 

*  *  *  n 

Ten  days  of  walking  through  endless  vleis,  the  grasses 
in  some  places  reaching  high  above  our  heads,  the  two 
police  boys  carrying  on  their  backs  the  little  we  needed, 
ourselves  burdened  only  to  the  extent  of  two  shot-guns, 
brought  us  to  the  banlK  of  the  Teshangani  river.  In  the 
summer  this  river  is  deep  and  enormously  wide,  filled 
with  terrifying  torrents  which  sweep  along  with  them 
anything  however  huge,  that  dares  to  approach  beyond 
the  brink  of  its  shelving  banks.  But  now,  in  the  winter, 
during  the  long  period  of  sunshine,  we  found  it  low  and 
docile  in  sleep.  The  dirty  grey  water  lay  sluggishly  in  the 
bed,  foul  and  stagnant.  But  water  was  an  immediate 
necessity,  and  Maurice  decided  to  remain. 

Slowly,  during  the  days  of  walking  and  sleeping  out, 
a  curious  sensation  of  hopefulness,  like  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  sun  brightening  the  eairth  after  days  of  rain, 
had  begun  to  rise  in  me.  In  the  early  mornings,  when  I 
was  half-awakened  by  dawn  to  find  the  white  sky  above 
growing  gradually  whiter,  then  a  hue  of  pale  orange 
melt  the  white  into  a  watery  gold  as  though  the  heavens 
were  cast  in  snow,  queer  exciting  thoughts,  like  those 
that  enter  the  head  with  opium,  raced  and  re-raced 
through  my  brain.  I  would  fear  to  move  under  the 
blankets,  lest  full  day  should  too  suddenly  appear  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  light  turned  on  in  a  dark  warm  room,  and 
a  cold  portrait  of  my  real  and  sober  self  be  thrown  too 
clearly  before  me  against  a  backgroimd  of  the  already 
rising  sun.  Yet  the  quick-coming  dawns  were  not  easy 
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to  sleep  through ;  now  it  was  night,  now  day.  But  one 
fought  against  waking  fully  in  a  moment  if  only  for  the 
subconscious  thought  that  a  day,  like  a  life,  is  so  often 
more  lovely  in  its  beginning  than  in  its  fullness  or  its  end. 

As  for  Maurice,  I  could  not  help  but  notice  a  change  of 
a  similar  kind  in  him.  Each  day  it  seemed  as  if  a  little 
more  weight  were  being  lifted  mysteriously  from  his 
body.  The  afternoon  before  we  came  to  the  river  he 
shot  two  pheasant  with  a  brilliant  right  and  left.  His 
dog  brought  them  both  and  laid  them  at  its  master’s 
feet.  Maurice  smiled,  patted  the  dog  affectionately,  and 
as  we  walked  on  I  could  see  that  a  new  vigour  had 
sprung  up  in  him ;  he  walked  fast  and  looked  about 
hm  as  though  on  the  alert  for  fresh  things  to  see  and 
enjoy.  The  same  evening,  while  we  sat  over  the  fire 
eating  the  birds  and  drinkmg  from  a  bottle,  he  turned  to 
me,  and  his  voice  sounded  as  if  it  were  coming  from  the  lips 
of  a  man  I  had  never  met.  “  I’ve  wanted  to  say  this  for 
a  long  time,"  he  began,  staring  into  the  flames.  "  Till 
now  I  haven’t  been  able,  I  reaJly  don’t  know  why  .  .  . 
I  ...  I  hate  the  Fort,  I’ve  been  there  five  years  now, 
you  know.  There  was  Spencer,  then  Murphy,  and  now 
you  .  .  .  it’s  alwa}^  been  the  same.  Often — oh,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times — I’ve  been  on  the  point  of  quitting,  but 
I  know  it’s  no  good.  I’ve  seen  men  go,  fed  up,  seen  ’em 
go  back  home,  swearing  all  known  curses  on  this  blight 
of  a  country  and  .  .  .  what’s  happened?  A  year,  two 
years,  back  they  are  again,  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  couldn’t  stand  the  climate  in  the  old  country. 
It’s  no  good."  He  stopped,  at  a  loss  for  further  words, 
took  a  long  drink  from  the  bottle,  wiped  his  face  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  then  went  on.  "  Always  the  same. 
The  same  with  Murphy  and  Spencer  as  it  is  with  you. 
All  right  for  a  month,  a  few  weeks,  then  ...  oh,  you 
know.  I’m  not  a  man  with  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  say,  but 
good  God,  how  can  two  men  go  on  talking  night  after 
night  for  months,  years  on  end  !  I  ...  I  only  wanted 
.  .  .  wanted  to  teU  you  I’m  feeling  a  bit  better  now  that 
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I've  got  away  and  .  .  .  and,  well,  I'm  damned  sorry  if 
I've  made  it  none  too  good  for  you  .  .  .  just  .  .  .  just 
try  not  to  forget  I've  had  five  years  of  it  at  a  stretch 
and  .  .  .  well,  sometimes  .  .  .  sometimes  ...  I  think 
I  must  be  .  .  .  mad !  " 

For  a  moment  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  look  up 
from  my  plate.  While  he  had  been  speaking  I  had  not 
moved,  finding  it  hard  to  believe  this  was  the  voice  of 
the  man  I  had  known  so  long;  never  had  I  heard  him 
speak  like  this.  As  I  heard  the  last  words  I  wanted  to 
get  up  and  run  away,  I  was  so  filled  with  embarrassment. 
But  the  hollow  silence  that  followed  was  worse.  At 
last  I  looked  up.  Maurice  was  staring  at  me,  his  eyes 
bright  with  tears ;  then  the  thin  lips  creased  themselves 
up  into  a  sudden  smile,  and  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand 
towards  me.  Instinctively  I  leaned  over  and  shook  it — 
for  the  second  time  in  my  life.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  neither  of  us  spoke  again,  but  the  silence, 
so  different  from  the  dreaded,  painful  silences  during  the 
long  days  and  evenings  at  the  Fort,  seemed  heavy  with 
the  unspoken  words  that  speech  could  not  have  made  more 
eloquent. 

And  at  last,  when  we  came  to  the  river  on  the  following 
day,  I  felt  as  though  an  invisible  enemy,  so  long  endured 
and  hated  by  us  both,  had  been  killed  between  us.  Maurice 
began  to  t^  and  laugh  and  I  to  answer  with  a  zest 
that  was  all  unknown  to  me,  full  of  wonder  at  what  a  few 
words  and  the  last  days  had  accomphshed.  I  found 
myself  speaking  without  thinking,  askmg  questions  and 
advice  as  from  a  man  I  both  respected  and  admired. 
Here,  as  though  by  magic,  the  brutal  strife  of  living 
seemed  curiously  to  fade  away ;  it  was  hke  waking  from 
a  hideous  nightmare  to  find  the  sun  shining  outside  on  a 
pleasant  world ;  the  desire  to  be  part  of  all  one  saw,  the 
mere  quick  awareness  of  once  more  being  alive,  seemed 
sufi&cient  to  give  one  a  queer  exultant  happiness  that 
was  full.  Of  a  sudden  I  foiind  the  breath  of  my  tired 
body  whispering  one  wish — to  be  left  thus,  in  peace. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  began  to  cut  down  the  bush  to  make 
space  for  our  camp,  while  the  two  boys  disappeared  to 
collect  dried  logs  for  an  all-night  fire.  From  time  to  time 
I  stopped  in  my  work  to  glance  at  Maurice,  and  each  time 
I  became  more  aware  of  a  softening  in  his  face ;  I  thought 
the  hard  look  that  had  been  always  dormant  in  his 
pained  eyes  was  beeinning  to  pass  away;  there  was  a 
peaceful  and  easy  tolerance  in  the  way  he  bent  over  the 
small  trees  and  cut  them  very  carefully  just  above  the 
ground.  The  little  vicious  twist  to  his  mouth  had  gone, 
the  gleam  of  cruelty  which  I  was  so  accustomed  to  see  in 
his  face  when  he  was  working  with  his  hands  was  sup¬ 
planted  now  by  one  of  strengni  applied  by  a  man  whose 
Dody  and  mind  are  evenly  oiled  with  a  sense  of  freedom 
and  tranquillity.  Just  as  I  saw  him  he  seemed  to  me  to 
fit  in  so  well  with  this  world  where  there  was  no  war; 
it  was  as  though  at  last  he  had  found  some  companion- 
dup,  not  in  me,  but  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  place 
where  the  strange  voices  of  alien  men  were  as  yet  unheard. 
Such  men  were  we,  but  our  lonely  advent  I  could  not 
help  but  consider  rather  as  our  good  sense  and  fortune 
than  as  a  crime.  Looking  back  on  that  day,  and  almost 
imwillingly  I  do  (for  sometimes  there  is  pain  even  in 
thoughts  of  peace),  I  would  return  to-morrow  and  have 
nothing  altered,  were  it  not  for  a  superstitious  nature 
warning  me  never  to  try  to  repeat  a  moment  of  happy 
time. 

The  camp  we  had  made  was  in  the  heart  of  some 
thick  jungle,  on  the  edge  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  river. 
A  few  natives,  having  heard  in  their  mysterious  way  of 
the  arrival  of  white  men,  hovered  about  in  the  back- 
groirnd,  peeping  out  from  behind  trees,  making  signs  to 
each  other,  the  children  gazing  wide-eyed  with  amaze¬ 
ment  at  two  beings  so  entirely  different  from  anything 
they  had  ever  seen  on  legs,  and  the  women,  with  naked 
babies  at  their  breasts,  speechless  with  curiosity,  watching 
our  every  movement  as  a  dog  watches  a  stranger  in  its 
home.  Sununoning  one  of  the  men  Maurice  asked  him  to 
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show  US  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  set  out.  The  native,  with  a  spear 
which  he  carried  over  his  shoulder  as  it  it  were  an  axe, 
moved  silently  ahead  of  us,  glancing  about  him  all  the 
time,  stopping  to  point  out  the  spoor  of  an  animal,  then 
beckoning  us  on  with  a  finger  over  his  lips.  Almost 
unconsciously  we  followed  hm  in  the  very  way  he 
moved,  treading  lightly,  expectantly,  on  the  look-out  for 
we  knew  not  what.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  the 
native  suddenly  stopped  dead,  and  stood  pointing  in 
front  of  him  to  a  long  wide  clearing  in  the  bush.  I 
could  see  that  the  trees  had  been  broken  and  trampled 
down,  making  a  path  that  led  to  the  river.  “  Ndhlovu  I  ” 
whispered  the  native.  “Elephant!  ’’  Blundering  across  the 
parched  land  towards  the  sweet  smell  of  water  we  could 
see  where  they  had  plunged  down  the  slopes  and 
immersed  themselves  in  the  cool  streams.  With  a  look 
of  fear  on  his  face  the  native  eyed  their  traces  for  a  few 
moments,  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  jerked  up  his  black 
head,  sniffed  the  air,  while  his  eyeballs  rolled  round 
in  their  sockets  with  excitement  and  pleasure.  His 
black  lips  parted,  showing  two  rows  of  beautiful  teeth. 
“  Lalela  I  ’’  he  murmured,  "  Listen  I  ”  I  could  hear 
nothing.  I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes  and  then, 
amongst  the  trees  some  hundred  yards  ahead,  I  saw  a 
long  dark  line  of  movement,  like  a  slow  train  seen  through 
some  thick  bush,  indistinct.  A  moment  later,  as  if  from 
nowhere,  the  dark  line  appeared  as  a  herd  of  eland. 
Behind  me  I  heard  Maurice  draw  in  his  breath.  Incredible 
it  seemed  that  so  many  and  such  heavy  creatures,  larger 
than  horses,  can  travel  with  so  little  sound.  Their  feet, 
as  they  loped  forward,  moved  with  the  precision  and  care 
of  human  thieves  at  night,  creeping  in  and  out  among 
the  shadows  of  the  branches  in  the  sun.  A  great  bull, 
•all  alone  in  front,  was  leading,  resting  every  now  and 
then  on  three  legs  to  listen,  his  pointed  ears  flung  out 
sideways  to  catch  the  faintest  note  of  a  human  voice, 
while  his  head  was  thrust  forward,  muzzle  raised,  to  avoid 
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the  crash  of  his  long  horns  in  the  trees  above.  Then 
off  again,  stealing  along  slowly  towards  the  river,  each 
hoof  placed  on  the  earth  with  perhaps  only  a  little  less 
soft  a  sound  than  might  be  made  by  the  naked  foot  of  a 
child  on  mown  grass.  Trembling  a  little  with  a  queer 
excitement,  we  watched  them  make  their  way  to  the 
water,  in  ones  and  twos,  a  seemingly  endless  line  of  eland. 
They  reminded  me  of  rather  sullen  cows  walking  down  a 
straight  road,  aimlessly,  one  behind  the  other,  yet  the 
thrill  of  watching  them  was  evident  even  in  the  native 
who  had  known  and  seen  them  all  his  Ufe.  Slowly  they 
descended  the  bank  to  the  river,  and  there,  fetlock  deep, 
flank  to  flank  on  the  water's  edge,  we  saw  them  part 
their  forelegs,  lower  their  long  necks,  and  drink. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  Maurice.  He  was  leaning 
against  a  tree,  his  hands  clenched,  his  eyes  unusually 
bright,  and  his  lips  twisted  into  a  smile  whose  meaning 
I  could  not  interpret.  “  God,  makes  you  long  for  a 
rifle,  doesn’t  it  ?  ”  he  said. 


It  was  very  warm  and  comfortable  imder  the  blankets ; 
the  heap  of  grass  beneath  them  was  as  soft  as  a  real  bed ; 
and  the  morning  dew  lay  so  thick  on  my  hair  that  to 
move  would  mean  allowing  its  cold  dampness  to  trickle 
down  into  the  warmth  witl^.  With  only  one  eye  open 
I  could  see  the  river  below ;  beyond  it  an  arch  of  gold  was 
rising,  growing  gradually  larger,  above  the  distant 
horizon;  the  standing  water  shone  like  a  long  sheet  of 
brass,  reflecting  the  black  bushes  on  the  further  bank 
where  a  duiker  was  walking  slowly  down  the  sand,  its 
thin  legs  hke  sticks  sinking  deep  as  it  moved  towards 
the  flaming  river.  I  was  acutely  aware  of  an  unearthly 
stillness  in  the  air ;  there  was  no  soimd,  yet  I  knew  that 
all  about  me  a  million  voiceless  creatures  were  moving, 
silently  through  the  undergrowth  and  trees. 

A  drop  of  dew  fell  from  my  hair,  trickled  down  my 
forehead;  I  was  about  to  brush  it  away  when  I  was 
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startled  by  a  cry  from  Maurice.  “  Man  !  There're  some 
duck  !  Quick,  get  your  gun  I  ” 

Sitting  up,  I  stared  at  the  sky  overhead.  At  first 
I  could  see  no  sign  of  anything.  Then,  in  the  far  distance, 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  a  long  line  of  specks 
coming  towards  us  caught  my  eye.  I  put  my  hand  out 
for  my  gim,  slung  a  bag  of  cartridges  over  my  shoulder, 
and  got  up. 

“  Get  down,  idiot !  ”  whispered  Maurice,  excitedly, 
kneeling  on  his  blankets  with  his  gun  ready,  “  don't 
move  or  they’ll  see  you  !  ” 

We  sat  still  in  silence,  waiting.  The  specks  grew 
slowly  into  living  birds,  fl5dng  very  high,  their  necks 
‘thrust  out,  travelling  towards  us  at  a  great  speed. 
They  were  almost  over  our  heads  when  Maurice,  holding 
his  gun  which  was  so  dilapidated  that  its  broken  triggers 
he  pulled  with  the  aid  of  string,  whispered :  “  Now ! 
But  yards  in  front  I  ” 

‘^Miles  too  high !  ”  I  answered,  looking  up  over  my 
head.  At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  crack  from  his 
gun.  The  line  of  birds,  like  sparrows  in  the  sky,  parted 
in  the  middle,  one  half  flying  a  little  left-handed,  the 
other  half  continuing  their  previous  line  of  flight,  while 
from  its  centre  a  single  bird,  doubled-up,  leaving  a  few 
feathers  hanging  in  the  air,  came  hurtling  down.  With  a 
smothered  plop  it  landed  on  the  sand  between  the  camp 
and  the  river,  and  lay  inert. 

“  Marvellous  !  ”  I  cried,  with  genuine  admiration. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  Maurice  look  at  me 
and  really  laugh.  He  laughed  outright,  from  sheer  joy, 
as  a  child  laughs,  inhibiting  nothing. 

-  Then  a  curious  thing  happened.  No  sooner  had  I 
seen  the  dead  bird  crash  on  to  the  sand  and  heard 
Maurice  laugh  than  a  whirr  of  wings  made  us  instinctively 
grip  the  guns  again.  Looking  up,  I  saw  that  the  same 
flight  of  duck,  only  a  few  yards  over  our  heads,  had 
returned  I  And,  taking  aim  at  one  as  they  retreated  in 
the  direction  whence  they  had  come,  my  eyes  caught  sight 
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of  another  flight  advancing  towards  us  ;  then  another, 
and  another  1  Till  the  sl^  all  round  was  flecked  with 
hundreds  of  birds,  some  coming,  some  sheering  off  down 
the  river,  some  swooping  as  if  to  land,  then  rising  again 
only  to  return  at  a  greater  height,  others  flying  in  circles 
over  our  heads,  but  none  going  far  before  they  whirled 
round  and  came  back  to  the  volley  of  shots  we  were  firing 
into  their  midst.  The  more  we  fired  the  more  birds 
appeared.  Among  them  a  flock  of  geese,  large  as  swans, 
flew  over  us,  round  and  round,  croaking  madly,  never 
having  known  the  sound  of  a  gun.  In  the  midst  of  this 
an  intense  excitement  seized  hold  of  me.  I  was  firing, 
taking  hardly  any  aim ;  I  let  off  shot  after  shot  into  the 
whirling  maze  of  wings.  Birds  were  dropping  everywhere, 
some  on  the  sand,  some  close  beside  us  thudded  into  the 
bush,  while  others  splashed  into  the  river  where  even  a 
native  would  not  wade  for. fear  of  the  crocodile  which 
infested  it.  And  all  the  time  an  increasing  lust  was 
leaping  up  within  me,  depriving  me  of  any  thought 
but  that  above  all  else  I  must  kill,  and  kill  quick,  before 
it  was  too  late.  The  fact  that  this  vast  quantity  of  dead 
birds  was  useless,  that  we  needed  only  a  certain  number 
to  eat  and  that  the  others  would  not  keep,  never  entered 
my  head.  I  felt  nothing  save  the  overwhelming  desire  to 
go  on  shooting.  And  with  the  desire  I  could  feel  my 
whole  body  growing  hot  in  affirmative  answer.  The 
gun  shook  in  my  hands.  When  I  wished  to  reload  my 
fingers  trembled  so  that  the  cartridges  hovered  round 
the  opening  to  the  smoking  barrel,  chattered  on  the 
edge  before,  by  sheer  luck,  they  fell  into  their  appointed 

flace  and  1  closed  the  breech  and  fired  again.  Each  time 
pulled  the  trigger  a  tight  feeling  in  my  chest  surged  up 
to  my  throat ;  I  became  breathless  in  a  fever  of  orgiastic 
happiness;  the  barrel  was  growing  so  hot  that  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  I  manned  to  grip  it  at  all  with  my 
left  hand ;  my  head  felt  as  if  it  were  about  to  spht  as  each 
report  rent  the  air,  which  by  now  was  filled  with  all  manner 
of  birds  careering  crazily  above  us  in  the  sky  .  .  .  and 
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yet  some  wild  force  over  which  I  possessed  not  the 
slightest  control  drove  me  on,  refusi^  to  allow  either 
thought  or  reason  to  intervene. 

Then,  only  in  a  moment  when  the  barrel  burned  my 
hand  so  that  at  last  I  was  compelled  to  desist,  I  dropped 
the  gun  at  my  feet  and,  still  trembling  all  over,  tumea  to 
Maurice.  He  seemed  possessed  of  the  same  frenzy  as 
had  overwhelmed  myself.  He  was  kneeling  on  the 
blankets,  loading,  firing  blindly  into  the  sl^,  unloading, 
loading  again,  his  hands  shaking  just  as  mine  were,  and 
on  his  face  a  look  that  struck  me  with  horror  as  one  of 
cruel  madness.  His  little  eyes  were  screwed  up  till 
they  were  barely  visible,  the  mouth  was  twisted  into  a 
devilish,  insane  grin  as  though  he  thought  by  what  he 
was  doing  he  was  repa5dng  some  unknown  God  for  all  the 
unhappiness  that  he  had  Imown  in  his  life.  Had  I  looked 
like  that  just  now  ?  Or  had  these  last  five  years  .  .  .  ? 
"  Just  try  not  to  forget  I’ve  had  five  years  .  .  .  some¬ 
times  I  think  .  I  .  .  .”  In  terror  I  looked  away  from  him. 

By  this  time  the  birds,  realizing  the  danger,  had 
soared  so  high  that  they  seemed  no  larger  than  hundreds  of 
black  stars  in  the  sky.  Yet  even  now  they  wheeled  about 
in  circles,  their  curiosity  still  unsatisfied. 

Then  what  in  the  world  was  Maurice  shooting  at  ? 

I  followed  the  direction  of  his  gun  and  saw,  low  over 
the  river,  a  great  cloud  of  pink  birds,  in  thousands,  with 
the  golden  flame  of  the  rising  sun  full  on  their  backs, 
flying  serenely,  silently  towards  us.  While  they  flew 
the  water  beneath  them  turned  slowly  as  if  from  pure 
cold  brass  into  a  cloth  of  the  palest  red.  I  caught  my 
breath,  never  before  having  seen  flamingoes.  Two  shots 
rang  out  in  quick  succession.  Two  long  necks  turned  in 
and  fell,  followed  by  flying  pink  feathers,  into  the  river 
...  a  heavy  lump  rose  m  my  throat,  almost  choking 
me,  and  all  of  a  sudden  great  hot  and  blinding  tears  rolled 
out  of  my  eyes  so  that  I  could  not  see. 

Without  thinking,  almost  before  I  was  aware  I  had 
done  it,  I  picked  up  my  gun  and  hurled  it  down  the  slope. 
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It  landed  on  the  last  foot  of  the  hill,  bounced  away,  then 
dropped  with  a  splash  beside  a  dead  bird  in  the  water. 

What  the  hell  d'you  .  .  .  you  must  be  .  .  .  mad  /  ” 
I  turned  to  find  Maurice  staring  down  at  me,  shaking 
in  every  limb.  His  eyes  were  ablaze  with  anger,  and  in 
them  I  could  see  the  look  of  pain  and  hatred  that  I  had 
known  so  long.  A  wave  of  faintness  swept  over  me; 
I  felt  very  we^.  The  tears  in  my  eyes  rolled  back,  my 
throat  relaxed ;  and,  as  I  sat  down,  in  a  flash  I  saw  Fort 
Insezi.  AH  alone  it  loomed  up  before  me,  like  a  black 
spot  on  a  brown  table.  It  was  just  a  native  village  with 
one  brick  house  outside  it,  where  Maurice  Macadam  and 
I  lived. 
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Wealth  and  Population 

By  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money 

WHAT  is  the  relation  of  wealth  to  population? 

A  very  pertinent  question  this  at  a  time  when 
so  many  people  seem  to  have  convinced  them¬ 
selves  that  there  are  too  many  of  us.  Indeed,  birth- 
control  is  not  only  practised  by  all  classes,  but  has  even 
the  assent,  declared  or  implied,  of  many  ministers  of 
religion.  The  only  decided  stand  against  it  is  made 
by  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  which  speaks  with 
no  uncertain  voice.  The  Church  of  England  speaks 
of  it  with  several  voices.  Dr.  Barnes,  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham,  declares  that  “  those  countries  like 
Italy,  South  Ireland  and  Japan  which  refuse  to  have 
population  checks  are  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,"  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  "  use 
all  its  influence  to  prevent  a  dangerous  growth  of 
population  likely  to  lead  to  war." 

This  astonishing  reference  to  Ireland,  which  ignores 
the  fact  that  that  country  has  been  so  shorn  of  its  youth 
by  migration  that  it  has  not  merely  a  very  small  popula¬ 
tion,  but  one  that  has  to  support  an  undue  proportion 
of  old  age  pensioners,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  As  for 
Italy,  her  birth-rate  is  now  roundly  very  much  what  ours 
was  in  years  that  were  as  yesterday.  As  for  Japan,  her 
birth-rate  is  now  a  little  higher  than  the  English  birth¬ 
rate  of  so  recent  a  year  as  1901  and  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  our  birth-rate  in  1925  !  I  wonder  if 
Dr.  Barnes  thinks  that  peace  would  have  been  furthered 
in  1901  or  1925  if  some  Japanese  religious  dignitary 
had  hurled  at  us  across  the^world  racial  reproach. 

The  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  are  fitly 
mentioned  here  because  they  illustrate  a  wide,  almost 
universal  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  a  very  serious  case. 
The  population  question  sums  all  other  questions.  The 
race  renews  or  dies.  White  civilization  continues  to  lead 
the  world  or  it  goes  under.  The  British  Empire  remains 
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or  it  goes  the  way  of  other  empires.  These  issues  are 
surely  of  too  much  importance  to  be  trifled  with.  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  of  a  statesman  or  a  bishop  that  he  should 
not  proceed  to  utterance  upon  what  is  an  issue  of  life 
or  death  without  making  acquaintance  with  the  facts  ? 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of 
being  badly  informed  on  the  subject,  for  never  before 
did  a  great  issue  ripen  so  rapidly  or  change  its  dimensions 
so  deceptively.  It  is  a  case  in  which  to  remember  the 
facts  of  yesterday  without  consulting  the  facts  of  to-day 
is  to  deceive  oneself.  In  1901  the  birth-rate  of  England 
and  Wales  was  28*5  per  thousand  of  the  population, 
only  2*0  less  than  in  1838.  As  recently  as  1913,  the 
year  before  the  War  broke  out,  it  was  24*1.  In  1920  it 
was  25*5 — ^that  is,  it  was  not  far  removed  from  that 
Japanese  figure  which  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  thinks 
so  scandalous.  Six  more  years  elapsed,  and  the  Registrar- 
General  reported  of  the  last  quarter  of  1931  that  our 
birth-rate  had  fallen  to  14*6 — the  lowest  in  any  quarter 
since  the  establishment  of  civil  registration.  The  ancient 
conception  of  successful  war  was  to  destroy  an  enemy. 
The  modem  conception  of  a  successful  peace  is  for  a 
nation  to  destroy  itself. 

Reporting  on  the  census  of  1931,  the  Registrar- 
Gener^  pointed  out  that  England  and  Wales  had  fallen 
to  a  birth-rate  lower  than  that  of  any  other  country 
except  Sweden.  He  also  showed  that  a  birth-rate  of 
19*5  was  necessary  if  the  population  was  not  to  decline; 
we  are  thus  five  points  below  the  rate  necessary  merely 
to  maintain  the  population.  In  some  districts  the  rate 
has  fallen  to  12,  and  it  appears  only  too  likely  that  that 
rate  or  less  will  become  the  conunon  rule.  We  have  now 
to  reckon  not  only  with  an  intensive  birth-control 
propaganda  furthered  by  the  existence  of  a  network  of 
clinics  specially  established  to  give  instruction  in  the 
use  of  contraceptives,  but  with  a  psychology  of  economic 
depression  and  defeat  created  by  a  thousand  mischievous 
agencies,  and  an  accompan5dng  campaign  of  “  economy 
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which  is  striking  at  marriage  and  family  life.  Simulta¬ 
neously,  the  further  depopulation  of  rural  areas,  the 
crowding  of  nearly  one-half  the  population  into  seven 
small  spots,  and  the  growth  of  commercialized  amuse¬ 
ments  and  pseudo-sports  which  goes  with  these  things, 
are  increasingly  creating  a  profound  distaste  for  any 
sort  or  kind  of  personal  responsibility.  Thus  eveiything 
works  together  to  one  end,  the  decline  of  Britain. 

With  that  decline,  curiously,  there  appears  a  wider 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 
WMe  the  Mother  Country  was  growing  vigorously,  the 
Empire  bulked  little  either  in  public  utterance  or  private 
thought.  Now  that  the  main  fountain  of  the  Empire's 
white  population  is  drying  up,  we  hear  much  of  Imperial 
expansion  and  the  worth  of  colonial  markets.  Apparently 
it  is  not  realized  that  in  the  fourth  of  the  world  flying  the 
British  flag  there  are  only  70  million  white  people — a 
number  hardly  greater  than  is  locked  within  the 
182,000  square  miles  left  to  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  In  all  the  Empire  outside  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  there  are  only  some  20  million  white  people. 
In  the  Dominions  the  birth-rate  is  universally  falling, 
even  while  the  Mother  Country  is  set  upon  decline. 
What  avails  it,  then,  to  talk  of  Dominion  markets  when 
the  Dominions  consist  of  largely  undeveloped  spaces  ? 

These  facts,  to  which  I  have  again  and  again  drawn 
attention,  are  fully  recognized  in  the  serious  report  just 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Imperial  Migration  of 
the  Economic  Advisory  Council.  This  document  points 
out  with  truth  that  British  emigrants  are  drawn  from 
those  elements  in  our  population  we  can  least  spare, 
even  while  our  youth  is  so  sadly  diminishing.  Our 
people  have  become  sophisticated  town-dwellers  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
the  Committee  would  have  failed  in  its  duty  if  it  had 
not  pointed  out  that  we  need  to  keep  at  home  the  very 
people  who,  upon  the  return  of  prosperity  in  the 
Uominions,  will  be  sought  by  them.  Dealing  with  the 
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economic  effect  of  British  migration  the  Committee 
say : 

(1)  That  in  view  of  the  progressive '  decline  in  our 
birth-rate,  and  the  likelihood  of  a  gradual  readjustment 
of  our  industrial  hfe  to  post-war  conditions,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  large-scale  emigration  would  be  economically 
advantageous. 

(2)  That  in  view  of  our  post-war  economic  difl&culties 
emigration  would  be  economically  advantageous  for  us 
as  an  emergency  pohcy  for  the  next  few  years,  though 
carrying  certain  disadvantages  as  a  result  of  its  selective 
tendencies. 

In  a  telling  passage  they  add :  “  Now  that  it  might 
suit  us  to  send  large  numbers  of  our  people  to  the 
Dominions,  it  does  not  suit  the  Dominions  to  receive 
them.  When  the  time  comes  when  the  Dominions  will 
again  welcome  immigrants  it  may  not  be  to  our  economic 
interest  to  supply  the  need."  Yet  it  is  vital  for  Imperial 
interests  that  the  British  population  of  the  Dominions 
should  be  greatly  increased.  Already  foreign  critics 
are  pointing  to  those  great  imoccupied  territories,  the 
use  of  which  the  world  needs,  and  asking  whether  it  is 
fair  that  they  should  be  withheld  from  other  races  even 
while  Britain  herself  uses  them  fractionally.  An  American 
writer.  Professor  Warren  S.  Thompson,  in  his  Danger 
Spots  in  World  Population,  has  charged  Britain  and 
France,  who  between  them  hold  nearly  one-half  of  the 
world’s  habitable  area,  with  acting  the  part  of  "  dog  in 
the  manger  "  because  they  possess  and  yet  fail  to  develop 
some  of  the  world’s  most  productive  areas.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  Continent  of  Austraha  with  only 
6^  million  people,  half  of  whom  hve  in  seven  towns,  and 
the  beautiful  islands  of  New  Zealand  with  some  1,500,000 
people,  we  must  agree  with  the  Committee  that  "  the 
sohdarity  and  internal  strength  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  will  come  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the 
continued  growth  of  the  British  elements  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Dominions,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  this 
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solidarity  is  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  world 
peace." 

So  far  as  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  is  concerned, 
no  question  arises  of  Ufe  saturation.  It  may  amuse  or 
edify  to  discuss,  in  connection  with  some  old-established 
civilization,  the  term  "  optimum  population  " — ^the  point 
at  which  the  economic  forces  of  a  country  can  sustain 
no  more  life.  It  is  trifling  with  the  subject  to  question 
whether  one  -  fourth  of  the  world’s  area  —  roundly 
13,600,000  square  miles  of  territory— can  support  more 
than  70  milhon  white  people  in  addition  to  its  present 
population  of  other  races.  The  British  Empire  could  be 
developed  to  support  hundreds  of  millions  of  white 
people,  even  if  science  did  no  more  for  agriculture  and 
industry  than  is  known  to-day.  In  fact,  however,  as 
we  have  begun  to  realize  in  recent  years,  science  has 
hardly  begun  its  attack  upon  agricultural  method,  and 
undoubtedly  it  is  destined  to  cause  many  miits  of  food 
to  grow  where  one  can  be  grown  now. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Imperial  issue  not  to  dominate 
in  our  minds  the  population  question.  The  Dominions 
cannot  prosper  without  people.  They  have  thousands 
of  miles  of  railways  wWch  cannot  pay  because  they 
have  so  httle  to  do.  They  have  great  water-powers,  as 
in  New  Zealand,  running  to  waste  because  there  are  so 
few  people  to  avail  themselves  of  magnificent  potential 
resources.  They  have  great  fertilities  which  do  not 
yield  their  proper  quota  to  the  world’s  organic  product 
because  they  are  held  out  of  use.  Let  us  not  suppose  that 
this  under-development  of  so  much  of  the  world  is  a 
matter  which  solely  concerns  the  few  inhabitants  of 
those  regions.  The  world  is  becoming  increasingly 
conscious  of  its  needs  and  its  supphes,  and  it  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  so  much  neglect.  That  is  the  plain  issue 
of  the  population  question  in  relation  to  Imperial  affairs. 
Our  people  at  home  are  being  encouraged  to  look  upon 
the  Dominions  as  unlimited  markets,  but  it  ought  to  be 
obvious  that  as  the  total  consuming  power  of  the 
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Dominions  resides  in  some  four  million  families,  great 
expansion  can  only  be  achieved  through  greatly  increased 
populations.  The  prosperity  and  maintenance  of  the 
British  Empire  is  bound  up  with  the  population  issue. 

Let  us  pass  to  an  insular  view  of  Great  Britain.  Is 
our  island  overcrowded  ?  Has  it  more  than  an  optimum 
population?  Is  the  appearance  since  the  war  of  a 
niunber  of  unemployed  so  great  that  the  day-count  has 
rarely  been  sms^er  than  a  million  and  has  reached 
nearly  three  miUions,  a  definite  sign  of  over-population  ? 
Many  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  answer  to 
these  questions  is  Yes,  that  Britain  no  longer  possesses 
the  means  to  maintain  all  her  people  in  comfort,  and 
that  we  ought  to  welcome  the  prospect  of  decline.  To 
this  pessinusm  I  give  what  I  beheve  to  be  an  answer 
based  upon  true  economic  considerations. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  British  economy  was 
hard  hit  by  the  very  measures  which  had  to  be  taken  to 
win  the  war.  The  British  trading  fabric,  indeed,  was 
deUberately  pulled  to  pieces  to  form  a  war  organization. 
The  war  at  an  end,  the  war  organization  was  suddenly 
discarded  and  commerce  scrambled  to  its  feet  again. 
The  pecuHar  nature  of  the  British  economy,  dependent 
as  it  was  upon  a  great  export  and  import  trade,  made 
this  an  exceedingly  hazardous  adventure,  and  if  there 
is  cause  for  surprise  it  is  surely  that  the  imdertaking 
as  a  whole  suffered  so  little  by  being  put  to  such  an 
extremity  of  hazard.  The  war  dislocation  was  followed 
by  an  extraordinary  fall  in  the  purchasing  value  of  the 
Sliver  countries,  by  pohtical  upheaval  in  India,  by  an 
exacerbation  of  national  feeling  leading  to  the  erection 
of  towering  tariff  walls,  by  the  discarding  of  coal  by 
shipping,  and  by  war  debt  and  reparation  payments 
damming  the  normal  channels  of  trade.  Surely  an 
astonishing  concatenation  of  evil  circumstances  for  the 
greatest  trading  nation  1  For  Britain  to  have  maintained 
and  even  increased  the  standard  of  life  of  the  masses 
of  her  people  in  such  conditions  is  a  matter  for  some 
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congratulation ;  it  is  no  cause  for  surprise  that  so  much 
economic  friction  has  brought  distress  to  many  people. 
There  is  surely  also  cause  for  congratulation  in  that  the 
social  and  industrial  legislation  of  the  early  years  of  this 
century  brought  such  rehef  to  the  sufferers  that  our 
people  as  a  whole  enjoy,  despite  the  post-war  troubles, 
a  greater  degree  of  comfort  than  was  enjoyed  in  good 
trade  in  years  gone  by  when  our  population  was  so  much 
smaller.  I  my^f  am  not  very  old,  but  I  well  remember 
the  days  of  distress  of  my  youth  when  destitution  only 
too  plainly  appeared  in  our  thoroughfares.  I  am 
nece^arily  speaking  in  relative  terms.  I  am  not  one 
who  beheves  that  “prosperity”  in  its  real  sense  has  ever 
been  achieved  by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  or  any 
other  country;  I  speak  of  the  variations  of  vicissitude 
in  a  population  which  has  never  yet  escap)ed  from 
poverty  when  I  say  that  things,  however  bad  now,  are 
better  than  they  were  in  days  of  old,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  not  true  that  increasing  population  has  been 
accompanied  by  increasing  poverty.  To-day,  in  1932, 
the  average  factory  girl  is  better  fed  and  better  dressed 
than  was  many  a  middle-class  girl  in  the  eighteen-eighties 
or  eighteen-nineties. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  beheve  that  the 
adverse  factors  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  permanent. 
If  we  take  the  worst  of  them,  the  disuse  of  coal  at  sea, 
we  have  a  cause  which  has  struck  heavily  at  the  British 
mining  industry,  but  it  is  one  that  will  pass.  The  amount 
of  petroleum  in  the  world  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  only 
dirt  cheap  now  because  a  host  of  private  exploiters  are 
all  simultaneously  marketing  what  is  really  a  scanty 
product.  Coed  long  outlive  oil,  even  if  we  do  not 
discover  how  commercially  to  distil  oil  from  coal. 
When,  to  pass  from  coal  to  larger  issues,  we  consider 
the  markets  of  the  world  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  no 
ground  for  fear  that  the  best  has  been.  So  far  the  world 
has  only  scratched  its  resources.  It  was  not  imtil  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  scientific  advance 
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got  under  way,  and  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war  showed  that  it  was  quite  untrue  that  an  accelerating 
world  advance  was  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  British  exports.  No  economist  needs  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  point,  for  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  the 
imports  of  one  country  are  the  exports  of  another.  Let 
it  be  noted  here  that  in  the  first  thirteen  years  of  this 
century,  bringing  us  to  the  eve  of  the  World  War,  there 
was  an  all-round  advance  in  trade  of  a  most  remarkable 
character.  In  that  period,  British  exports  almost 
doubled ;  in  1900,  a  year  of  extraordinarily  good  trade, 
they  were  291  millions ;  in  1931  they  were  525  millions ! 
In  the  same  period  the  United  States,  Germany,  France 
and  other  coimtries  made  very  similar  increases  in  their 
exports.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  expansion  of 
British  and  world  trade  figures  was  due  to  volume; 
it  was  a  real  advance.  There  was  found  to  be  room  for 
all.  Why,  then,  should  we  imagine,  because  the  war 
interrupt^  this  great  gain,  that  development  will  never 
be  renewed,  or  that  Great  Britain  will  have  no  opportunity 
to  share  in  it  ?  The  British  workshop  remains  an  idei 
economic  power  unit,  and  nothing  but  sheer  incompetence 
could  deprive  it  of  value.  If,  in  the  days  before  us, 
Britain  cannot  export,  although  possessing  the  finest 
coalfields  close  to  good  ports  in  all  the  world,  what 
chance  is  possessed  by  less  favoured  countries?  We 
ought  to  need  not  only  our  present  working  power  but 
an  even  greater  one  to  cope  with  the  call  for  equipment 
which  presently  will  come  from  aU  parts  of  our  largely 
vmdeveloped  world. 

Not  infrequently  we  encounter  expressions  of  opinion 
that  the  great  increase  in  the  productive  power  of 
machinery  makes,  and  will  make,  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  provide  for  our  population.  The  machine  is  pictured 
as  a  producer  of  unemplo5mient,  and  we  find  ourselves 
back  in  the  regions  of  crude  belief  which  marked  those 
early  years  in  the  age  of  engineering  when  ignorant  poor 
men,  imbued  with  the  very  ideas  now  entertained  by 
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many  people  who  believe  themselves  educated,  went 
about  in  masked  gangs  breaking  up  the  machines  which 
they  thought  wordd  take  bread  from  their  mouths.  In 
those  imhappy  far-off  days  the  population  of  all  England 
and  Wales  was  not  as  great  as  that  of  Greater  London 
now.  If  the  8,900,000  people  who  formed  the  total 
population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1801  have  grown 
to  40  millions  in  1932,  it  is  through  the  increased  produc¬ 
tivity  of  machinery.  It  is  not  a  little  sad  that  it  should 
be  necessary  in  our  day  to  point  out  that  whatever 
increases  productivity  increases  the  means  of  life  and 
provides  for  a  larger  population.  The  fallacy  of  viewing 
the  machine  as  a  destroyer  of  employment  lies  in  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  fact  that  the  desires  of  men  are  for  practical 
purposes  unlimited  and  that  we  have  not  yet  fractionally 
filled  the  conunon  wants  of  the  people  at  large,  even  in 
the  most  advanced  nations.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
talk  of  machines  destroying  employment  when  our 
ten  million  families  are  all  coi^ortably  housed  and  cared 
for.  When  that  happy  consummation  is  reached,  we 
shall  be  able  to  welcome  any  further  scientific  advance 
as  the  means  of  procuring  an  increased  quantity  of  that 
desirable  form  of  unemployment  which  we  call  leisure. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  have  not  to  take  a  merely 
insular  view;  the  British  people  have  not  to  think  of 
their  heritage  as  consisting  of  one  peculiarly  beautiful 
and  fortunate  island.  The  great  commonwealth  of 
nations  founded  by  the  adventurous  islanders  calls  aloud 
for  adequate  planning  and  development.  It  should 
inspire  to  courageous  statesmanship  and  to  individual 
enterprise.  It  should  prevent  the  indiscriminate  preach¬ 
ing  of  birth-control.  It  should  nerve  the  timid  who 
fear  to  found  families.  Its  possession  should  convince 
the  British  people  that  in  fact  they  possess  the  greatest 
territorial  heritage  in  the  world,  and  that,  if  they  cannot 
find  the  means  to  prosper,  other  peoples  must  indeed  be 
in  a  sad  way. 

If  I  have  seemed  in  these  words  to  oppose  birth- 
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control,  I  would  like  to  make  it  quite  plain  that  this 
thing,  like  so  many  others,  is  one  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  judged  in  point  of  degree.  The  sun  is  the 
very  life  of  the  earth,  but  no  animal  is  so  foolish  as  to 
over-expose  itself  to  the  sun’s  rays.  We  are  of  water 
mainly  composed,  like  all  living  creatures,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  to  drown  in  that  essential  fluid.  Birth- 
control  is  extraordinarily  |[ood  up  to  a  point,  but  beyond 
that  point  it  means  racial  death.  In  these  days  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene  there  is,  of  course,  no  need  what¬ 
ever  for  the  families  of  twelve  to  twenty  which,  whether 
bom  to  rich  or  poor,  filled  the  churchyards  in  the  old 
da5rs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  of  a  country 
do  not  mate,  and  if  pairs  are  not  bom  to  mated  pairs, 
the  population  must  die  out,  and  it  is  high  time  we 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  Britain  has  already  begun 
to  die  out.  The  nation  is  not  now  producing  pairs  to 
succeed  pairs,  and  presently,  as  the  ageing  present 
generation  passes,  the  fact  wUl  reveal  itself  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  that  fall  rapidly  even  if  no  emigration  takes 
place. 

It  is  an  issue  which  has  to  be  decided  by  the  people 
themselves,  under  whatever  guidance  they  can  obtain. 
At  present  the  only  clear  guidance  is  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  eager  propagandists  of  birth-control,  who  have 
already  succeeded  beyond  their  own  knowledge,  and  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  admonitions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  addresses  itself  to  a  small 
minority  of  the  population.  In  all  Europe  there  is  only 
one  leading  statesman,  Mussolini,  who  appears  to  have 
any  clear  ideas  on  the  subject;  he  may  ^  right  or  he 
may  be  wrong,  but  he  does  know  where  he  stands,  and 
he  publicly  proclaims  his  belief  that  a  woman’s  finest 
jewels  are  her  children.  Here  no  authoritative  voice  is 
heard  to  remind  women  that  in  resigning  motherhood 
they  deprive  themselves  at  once  of  health,  of  mental 
poise,  and  of  happiness,  even  while  they  deprive  their 
country  of  a  future.  Surely  someone  might  have  the 
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courage  to  speak  out  and  to  say  that  while  Britain  has 
no  n^  for  big  families,  it  does  need  average  families 
of  something  over  two,  and  that  average  famihes  of  three 
or  four  might  keep  the  Empire  alive. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  the  major  parts  of  a  great 

froblem.  There  are,  however,  other  parts  upon  which 
have  strong  opinions,  but  upon  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  speak  with  any  degree  of  authority.  It  may  be  well, 
as  one  who  has  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  whole 
question,  to  endeavour  to  sum  the  issue,  and  I  do  this 
under  seven  heads,  as  follows  : 

(i)  Britain,  through  an  amazingly  rapid  fall  in  the 
birth-rate  since  the  war,  is  already  in  virtual  decline. 
Even  if  the  present  low  birth-rate  is  maintained,  the 
population  will  soon  show  an  actucd  decline.  That 
actual  decline  is  likely  to  be  rapid,  for  there  is  good 
reason  to  fear  that  the  birth-rate  will  fall  to  twelve  per 
thousand,  or  even  to  less  than  one  per  cent. 

(2)  The  diminishing  supply  of  new  births  is  rapidly 
raising  the  average  age  of  the  population.  Charged  with 
the  care  of  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  aged,  the 
nation  will  lose  virility  and  enterprise. 

(3)  The  British  Empire,  apart  from  the  British  Isles, 
includes  one-fourth  of  the  world,  but  contains  only  some 
20  miUion  white  people  of  all  races,  whose  birth-rate  is 
rapidly  falling.  This,  while  the  Mother  Country  is 
depriving  itsdf  of  the  means  to  people  the  empty 
Dominions. 

(4)  A  number  of  other  white  coimtries  are  also  set 
upon  decline,  and  in  nearly  all  white  coimtries  the  birth¬ 
rate  is  falling;  it  follows  that  the  white  leadership  of 
the  world  is  threatened. 

(5)  Birth-control  is  obviously  destructive  of  family 
life;  yet  the  family  is  the  true  unit  of  the  nation  and 
without  its  anchorage  bodies  and  souls  alike  perish. 

(6)  Women  who  do  not  bear  children  are  subject  to 
certain  serious  physical  and  mental  disabilities. 
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(7)  The  life  of  both  men  and  women  is  a  sorry  thing 
without  children,  and  in  particular  it  is  pitiful  for  women 
to  become  aged  without  the  natural  and  lovely  consolation 
of  having  borne  children. 

If  what  I  have  written  is  true,  birth-control,  practised 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  family  and  reduce  the 
race,  is  an  e"^  destructive  of  civilization.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  gravest  importance  to  decide  whether  what  I  have 
written  is  true. 
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Prescriptions  for  China 

By  E.  M,  Gull 

{Being  a  free  paraphrase  of  a  recent  conversation  upon  “  The 
Capital  Question  of  China,”  by  Lionel  Curtis.) 

Wang  Senior  :  Now  !  Now  1  Now  !  Be  fair.  Remem¬ 
ber,  "  scholars  are  more  disposed  than  others  to 
suffer  from  the  mouths  of  men.” 

Wang  Junior  :  Father  I  If  you  quote  Mencius  at  me 

again,  or  any  other  of  your  old  fogies,  I’U -  I  tell 

you,  this  writer’s  patronage  irritates  me  !  Listen  to 
this :  “  This  isolated  people  resembles  a  vast  body 
of  ore  ready  to  yield  metals  that  are  useful,  precious 
and  beautiful,  when  metallurgists  have  learned  how  to 
treat  its  refractory  qualities.  And  listen  to  this : 
”  Incident^y  he  mentioned  that  he  could  not 
remember  a  single  day  during  his  tenure  of  office  in 
Mexico  when  he  had  not  spent  at  least  two  hours 
with  one  or  other  of  the  Mexican  Ministers.  In 
thinking  over  this  conversation  I  felt  that  one  with 
the  gifts  of  Dwight  Morrow  might  leave  a  deeper 
mark  on  history  as  American  Minister  to  China  even 
than  as  President  of  the  United  States.”  Then  take 
this :  ”  Lord  Cromer  developed  in  Eg3q)t  a  regime 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  in  the  world 
before.  He  estabhshed  order  and  created  such  an 
era  of  prosperity  as  the  peasants  of  the  Nile  had  never 
enjoyed  in  their  long  history.”  You  see  !  That’s  how 
he  sees  us,  as  Mexicans,  as  peasants  of  the  Nile ! 
We  are  to  be  the  raw  material  for  Dwight  Morrows 
and  Cromers  to  make  precious  and  beautiful ! 

Wang  Senior  :  Mm !  Well,  after  all,  isn’t  that  rather 
amusing?  Don’t  forget  your  grandfather  used  to 
speak  of  all  foreigners  as  barbarians.  Besides,  the 
writer  refers  to  Cromer  in  connection  with  Enghsh 
public  opinion  and  says  definitely  that  his  pages 
aren’t  meant  for  Chinese  readers. 

Wang  Junior  :  For  which  very  reason  they  are  aU  the 
more  illuminating.  It  is  not  from  what  people  say 
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to,  but  from  what  they  say  about,  us  that  we  get  to 
know  what  they  really  think. 

Wang  Senior  :  Aren’t  you  young  men  inclined  to  be 
hypersensitive  ?  Remember  what  my  Aphorisms  for 
Young  China  says :  “  Be  dressed  by  a  foreign  taUor 
if  you  like;  but  be  fully  prepared  for  the  shock  of 
his  mirrors.” 

Wang  Junior:  Listen  1  You  remember  Jones?  Jones 
the  die-hard,  that  chap  whom  we  both  like  because 
he  amuses  us  so  much  ?  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this 
morning.  This  is  what  he  says  : — 

“  Just  finished  Curtis’  book.  Agree  with  some  of  it, 
too,  which  will  siirprise  you  until  I  add  that  the  part  I 
agree  with  is  the  i^rt  atout  making  you  fellows  stick  to 
treaties.  Pon't  ^  offended  1  That’s  the  best  of  being 
pab,  I  don’t  have  to  pretend.)  You’ll  find  the  bit  I  mean 
on  page  272.  Apart  from  that,  however,  he’s  still  on  the 
same  old  tack.  Now,  I’ve  just  come  back  from  India  and 
am  at  present  touring  Ireland,  and  if  it  wasn’t  for  my  sense 
of  hiunour  I  should  wax  caustic  about  what  is  said  on  the 
cover  of  the  book.  As  it  is  I’ll  merely  remark  .  .  .” 

Wang  Senior  [twinkling)  :  That  ”  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  blade  springs  but  the  plant  does  not  go 
on  to  flower;  cases  where  it  flowers  but  no  fruit  is 
subsequently  produced.” 

Wang  Junior  :  Father,  you’re  incorrigible !  First 
Mencius  and  now  Confucius !  However,  I'll  quote 
Confucius  back  at  you.  ”  He  who  is  not  in  any 
particular  office  has  nothing  to  do  with  plans  for  the 
administration  of  its  duties.” 

Wang  Senior  :  Good  for  you  1  It  certainly  is  odd  the 
way  the  British  mistrust  their  experts  and  honour 
their  amateurs.  But  they’re  an  odd  people,  as  their 
own  poet,  Kipling,  has  told  them  plainly. 

Wang  Junior  :  Salaams,  father  1  I  never  gave  you  the 
credit  of  having  heard  of  him,  let  alone  read  him. 

Wang  Senior  :  You  probably  haven’t  given  me  credit 
for  reading  the  book  that's  made  you  so  cross,  either. 
But  I  have,  and  what’s  more,  having  let  you  have 
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your  head,  you’re  now  going  to  listen  to  what  I 
think  about  it,  for  it  is  an  interesting  book. 

Wang  Junior  :  Salaams  again,  my  father  1 
Wang  Senior  :  To  lead  off  with,  and  by  way  of  testing 
your  filial  devotion  to  the  uttermost,  I’ll  start  with 
what  you’ll  be  pleased  to  call  another  Confucian  tag. 
Wang  Junior  :  Oh !  Oh !  Oh  ! 

Wang  Senior  :  "  What  I  dislike  in  your  wise  men  is  their 
boring  out  their  conclusions.”  Let  us  examine  this 
writer's  premises.  See !  I’ve  made  some  notes. 
He  starts  with  this  : — 

“The  idea  which  has  vitalized  Western  society  was 
first  conceived  in  the  city-republics  of  ancient  Greece. 
Their  citizens  were  conceiv^  as  subject  only  to  the  collec¬ 
tive  authority  of  the  local  community  of  which  they  were 
members,  expressed  in  the  form  of  ascertainable  laws 
derived  from  the  reasoned  experience  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years  Western 
civilization  has  been  slowly  translating  this  dynamic  idea 
into  institutions." 

Now  here  is  what  Maine  says  about  Greek 
democracy : — 

"  There  have  been  so-called  democracies  which  have 
rendered  services  beyond  price  to  civilization,  but  they 
were  only  peculiar  forms  of  aristocracy.  The  short-lived 
Athenian  democracy,  under  whose  shelter  art,  science  and 
philosophy  shot  so  wonderfully  upwards,  was  only  an 
aristocracy  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  one  much  narrower. 
The  splendour  which  attracted  the  original  genius  of  the 
civilized  world  to  Athens  was  provided  by  the  severe 
taxation  of  a  thousand  subject  cities,  and  the  skilled 
labourers  who  worked  under  Phidias  and  who  built  the 
Parthenon  were  slaves." 

Wang  Junior  :  Rule,  Britannia ! 

Britannia  rule  the  waves  ! 

Britons  never,  never,  never - 

Wang  Senior  :  Precisely.  I  see  you  get  my  point  in 
advance,  as  I  should  expect  a  son  of  mine  to  do. 
England,  like  China,  has  done  without  slavery. 
But  England,  like  China,  was  for  centuries  governed 
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by  her  best.  When  that  song  you’ve  just  quoted  was 
written  England  was  in  effect  ruled  by  her  aristocrats, 
who  skilfully  followed  the  example  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  in  employing  a  number  of  democratic 
institutions  limit^  in  scope  and  at  once  balanced  and 
co-ordinated  by  the  institution  of  kingship.  To-day 
her  aristocracy  is,  in  the  main,  a  fictitious  one,  and  the 
balance  of  her  institutions  has  been  further  upset  by 
an  indiscriminate  process  of  counting  heads.  The 
result  of  this  experiment,  which  has  only  recently 
been  inaugurated,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Wang  Junior  :  Doubtful  not  in  England  only.  Else¬ 
where — 

Wang  Senior  ;  Precisely.  Here's  another  of  my  notes. 
This  is  what  The  Times  said  a  little  while  ago  ; — 

More  and  more  the  middle  parties,  the  backbone  of 
the  parliamentary  s}rstem,  are  being  hard  put  to  it  to  hold 
their  own,  and  are  being  compelled  to  bury  their  former 
antagonism  and  to  unite  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  dangers  that  threaten  them  on  their  Right  and 
on  their  Left.  Fascism,  Hitlerism,  the  dictatorship  of 
Spain  and  Yugoslavia  and  others  are  threatening  or  have 
already  destroyed  the  old  parliamentarianism :  and  the 
stogies  of  the  next  decade  in  Europe  are  likely  to  be 
primly  internal." 

Maine  anticipated  that.  You’ll  remember  that  after 
reviewing  the  hastory  of  democratic  government,  he 
says : — 

"  It  is  manifest  that  as  far  as  they  go  they  " — i.e. 
the  facts — "  do  little  to  support  the  assumption  that 
popular  government  has  an  indefinitely  lon^  future  before 
it.  Experience  rather  tends  to  show  that  it  is  characterized 
by  great  fragility,  and  that  since  its  appearance  all  forms 
of  government  have  become  more  insecure  than  they 
were  before." 

Wang  Junior  :  Yes,  Sun  Wen  was  perfectly  right.  He 
says  definitely  that  the  methods  of  W’estem 
democracy  cannot  be  our  model  or  guide.  The  idea 
that  sovereignty  must  have  popular  support,  and  is 
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bound  up  with  popular  welfare,  is  another  matter. 
Nobody  who  has  really  studied  our  history  can 
descrit^  that  conception  as  new  to  us.  And  for  its 
modem  expression  we  are  inevitably  using  borrowed 
terms.  To  some  extent,  too,  we  sh^  employ 
Western  technique.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  shall  model  our  government  upon  Western 
institutions. 

Wang  Senior  :  I  agree.  Mr.  Curtis,  however,  disregards 
all  that.  Instead  he  gives  us  the  oddest  description 
of  British  institutions.  He  says  : — 

"  In  our  international  relations  with  China  the  best 
service  we  can  do  her  is  to  stick  courteously  and  patiently 
but  persistently  to  the  principle  of  exactitude  in  word 
and  deed  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  best  in  our 
.  institutions." 

Compare  that  with  Low.  He  says  : — 

"  In  this  age  of  railways  and  wireless  telegraphy  and 
flying  machines  we  are  still  guided  by  the  authority  of 
legislators  who  knew  nothing  of  steam  power,  and  some¬ 
times  even  by  precedents  drawn  from  the  acts  of  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  who  died  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
and  printing.” 

In  another  passage  he  remarks  : — 

"  The  political  systems  of  the  self-governing  British 
colonies,  which  are  modelled  on  that  of  the  Mother- 
Country,  differ  from  it  fundamentally  in  this  respect. 
They  are  created  by  Parliamentary  enactment  and  a 
statute  like  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Act,  or  the  Australian 
Conunonwealth  Act  is  a  constitution  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  possible  for  a  court  of  law  to  interpret 
its  terms  on  strictly  legal  principles  and  to  pronounce 
whether  any  executive  or  legislative  transaction  is  ultra 
vires  or  not.  But  what  is  uUra  vires  when  done  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  Britain,  or  by  the  Executive 
Government  under  its  presumed  authority  ?  It  is  a 
question  of  opinion  and  of  opinion  which  varies  from 
time  to  time.” 

Add  to  those  quotations  Jenks’  view  that  “  the 
student  of  EngUsh  Judiciary  law  rarely  finds  a  principle 
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laid  down  in  dear  and  simple  terms  in  the  judgments 
which  constitute  the  record  of  the  law  ”  and  our  friend’s 
generalization  upon  English  institutions  seems  one  to  be 
avoided  by  British  Ministers  sent  to  China. 

Wang  Junior  :  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  they'll  go  a 
little  more  thoroughly  than  he  has  into  our  attitude 
towards  law. 

Wang  Senior  :  I  agree.  He  confuses  two  different  things, 
our  conception  of  the  place  which  law  should  hold  in 
government  and  our  attitude  towards  obhgations  as 
such.  The  Confucian  view  was  “  if  the  people  be 
led  by  laws  and  their  conduct  be  regulated  by 
pimishments,  they  will  have  no  sense  of  shame. 
Lead  them  by  virtue  and  they  will  become  good.” 
Or  as  he  says  elsewhere  :  ”  I  can  try  a  lawsuit  as  well 
as  other  men  but  surely  the  great  thing  is  to  bring 
it  about  that  there  be  no  going  to  law.”  Considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  modem  civilization  that 
doctrine  is,  of  course,  open  to  criticism.  Indeed,  it 
is  open  to  criticism  from  other  standpoints  also.  But 
to  suggest  that  the  doctrine  implies,  or  condones,  a 
lax  sense  of  obligations  is  on  the  face  of  it  erroneous. 
Actually,  had  either  our  conception,  or  our  fulfilment, 
of  contractual  obhgations  been  what  the  writer  (on 
pages  265-67)  suggests,  would  the  saying  that  a 
”  Chinaman’s  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  ”  ever 
have  won  the  currency  it  earned  for  itself  ?  Would 
China’s  foreign  trade,  much  of  it  conducted  until 
recently  without  any  written  contracts  at  aU,  have 
grown  to  the  dimensions  it  has  reached  to-day? 
Would  all  parties  in  China,  notwithstanding  their 
acute  differences,  have  agreed — as  so  far  they  have 
done — to  keep  the  proportion  of  the  Customs  revenue 
required  for  the  service  of  foreign  loans  out  of  the 
arena  of  party  strife?  Moreover,  for  all  Europe’s 
possession  of  laws  and  courts  admittedly  superior 
to  ours,  have  any  of  the  financial  scandals  which 
occur  in  China  exceeded,  or  even  equalled,  in  villainy 
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and  disastrous  consequences  those  of  Hatry  and 
Kreuger  ? 

{There  is  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  Chinese  “  hoy  ”  enters, 
wearing  {unlike  his  masters)  Chinese  dress.) 

"  Boy  ”  :  Master.  One  Flenchman  have  got.  B’long 
that  fliend  plenty  time  pay  you  dinner  Shanghai-side. 

Wang  Senior  :  Chang !  1  brought  you  to  London  to 

learn  Enghsh  as  it  is  spoken  here,  not  as  it's  spoken 
in  Shanghai. 

Boy  {twinkling)  :  Master,  suppose  my  no  talkie  pidgin, 
my  no  can  catchee  cumsha.  Suppose  my  talkie 
Inghs  all-er-same  Master  my  must  pay  cumsha. 
More  better  my  talkie  pidgin. 

Wang  Senior  {giving  it  up) :  Can  see.  {To  his  son, 
reflectively)  The  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  tempera¬ 
ments,  how  different  in  many  ways  they  are !  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  British  are  the  best  friends 
we’ve  got.  I  honestly  beheve  that  they  want  to 
help  us,  and  that  we  need  their  help.  But  {shrugging 
his  shoulders)  the  desire  shown  by  so  many  ol  them 
to  remodel  the  world  on  their  own  patterns ;  the  way 
in  which  they  commingle  that  desire  with  moral 
claims  and  then  compound  the  two  as  a  doctor 

makes  a  prescription  are -  {To  the  Frenchman  as 

he  enters)  Aha  !  Mon  vieux  !  ^mment  9a  va  ? 
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Two  Sonnets  from  Ronsard 

By  Humbert  Wolfe 

I. 

Helen,  I  swear  upon  this  first  of  May 

by  Castor  and  by  Pollux,  your  high  kin, 
by  dappled  elms  with  the  vine's  greener  skin, 
by  meads,  by  forests,  tossing  into  spray, 
by  spring,  the  first  in  Nature's  lap  to  play, 
by  cut-glass  streams  that  glitter  out  and  in, 

■  by  nightingale,  the  singmg  Paladin, 
you  are  the  last  delight  of  all  my  day. 

You  alone  please  me;  you,  deliberate 
nor  with  caprice,  I  cherish  in  your  youth, 
for  all  my  grateful  heart  is  yours  already. 

I  am,  God  knows,  the  author  of  my  fate, 
so  let  your  virtue  be  its  bail  and  truth, 
but  should  it  fail,  why  then  farewell,  bright  lady  1 

II. 

When  with  long  draughts  I  tipple  at  your  eyes 
love's  nectar  I  am  blinded  on  the  second, 
and,  drunk  with  wilder  sweet  than  aught  I  reckoned, 
distraught  in  mind,  I  reel  through  Parade. 

My  heart  beats  in  my  breast:  fears  paralyze 
my  lively  heat,  and  all  my  sense,  far  beckoned, 
faints  on  the  air,  while  you  with  that  are  quickened 
— the  name  of  Proud — whereof  your  lover  dies. 

Your  levin  looks  pierce  skin  and  body  and  heart, 
sharper  than  arrows  in  the  utter  soul, 
and  when  I  cry  aloud  on  love's  sweet  error, 
or  beg  some  little  mercy  for  his  smart, 
you  do  but  freeze  the  voice  your  eyes  control, 
and  hold  me  speechless  in  your  beauty's  terror. 
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Aggression  and  the  Problem 
of  Weapons 

By  hidden  Hart 

NO  man  has  done  more  to  revive  the  offensive 
power  of  armies  and  to  shield  the  soldier  gainst 
useless  slaughter  than  General  Fuller.  'Id  his 
initiative  as  chief  staS  officer  of  the  Tank  Corps  in  the  war 
was  largely  due  the  development  of  a  method  which  rescued 
soldiers  from  the  abysmal  prospect  of  further  Sommes  and 
Passchendaeles.  To  his  untiring  advocacy  of  “  armoured 
warfare  "  ever  since,  the  present  soldier  owes  as  much 
for  what  has  been  done  to  avert  a  repetition  of  such  barren 
attacks.  That  more  has  not  been  done  is  not  his  fault. 
His  courage  and  insight  have,  indeed,  been  ill  repaid. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  view  with 
concern  any  proposal  that  may  appear  to  check  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  siidier  with  tools  adequate  to  overcome 
res.stance.  It  would  be  natural  for  any  general,  thinking 
of  the  potential  task  of  attack  that  he  prepares  for,  to 
oppose  the  restriction  of  weapons — ^the  principle  of 
qualitative  disarmament. 

But  there  is  a  higher  point  of  view  than  the  general’s 
— that  of  the  statesman.  It  is  the  statesman’s  task  to 
protect  his  country  from  attack,  and  its  men  from  the 
necessity  of  having  to  deliver  attacks. 

No  soldier  assuredly  has  shown  more  capacity  than 
General  Fuller,  in  his  writings,  to  rise  to  this  higher 
plane.  But  the  arguments  in  his  article  "  What  is  an 
Aggressive  Weapon?  ”  in  the  last  number  of  The 
English  Review  are  couched  on  the  lower  plane.  That 
article  gives  one  the  impression  that,  seeing  in  the  idea  of 
qualitative  disarmament  an  apparent  threat  to  his 
foster-child,  the  tank,  he  rushed  to  its  defence  without 
reflecting  on  the  higher  interest,  and  without  appreciating 
the  real  aim  of  quahtative  disarmament  for  the  states¬ 
man’s  purpose. 

He  sums  up  his  own  argument  in  the  words,  '*  A  time 
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may  come  when  there  is  another  war,  and  nothing  will 
be  more  pitiful  to  us  than  to  see  thousands  of  our  men 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood  because  the  very  means  which 
would  mitigate  this  slaughter  have  been  denied  to  us  in 
the  name  of  peace  and  humanity.”  But  prevention  is 
better  than  cure — and  once  war  has  begun  any  cure  for 
the  wast^e  of  life  is  a  highly  imcertain  one,  because  of 
the  hkelihood  that  the  opponent  may  have  ready,  or 
may  develop,  means  to  avert  that  easy  slaughter  of  his 
own  men  which  is  implied  by  our  possession  of  a  means 
potent  enough  to  diminish  the  slaughter  of  our  men. 

General  Fuller  justly  argues  that  the  destructive 
nature  of  a  war  depends  on  its  length.  General  Sun 
enunciated  the  same  truth  5,000  years  b.c.  It  appears 
to  me  a  reasonable  deduction  that  a  quick  decision  in 
war  implies  the  victory  of  the  aggressor,  of  the  nation 
which  has  prepared  for  war  as  the  instrument  of  a 
designedly  aggressive  pohcy.  Such  a  quick  end  would 
have  come  if  Germany  had  gained  victory  in  1914,  and 
could  only  have  come  by  her  victory.  Hence,  such 
arguments  as  General  Fuller  uses  seem  to  have  a  dubious 
foundation — especially  on  moral  grounds.  By  contrast, 
the  just  reason  for  the  restriction  of  weapons  as  a  method 
of  disarmament  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  curtailing  the 
initial  power  of  aggression  it  may  hinder  an  aggressor 
getting  his  own  way — and  from  being  justified  by  facts 
estabhshed  through  force.  For  this  nation  especially, 
whose  supreme  interest  is  peace,  and  whose  Empire  is 
scattered,  any  measure  which  may  put  a  check  on  the 
power  of  sudden  aggression,  and  the  possibihty  of  its 
rapid  success,  would  seem  to  have  particular  value. 

Now,  it  is  surely  indisputable  that  any  strengthening 
of  the  defensive  at  the  expense  of  the  offensive  is  a 
discouragement  to  aggression.  At  the  outset  of  the  last 
war  there  was  among  the  general  staffs  of  all  countries 
an  unwarranted  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  offensive, 
but  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  defence  had  a  definite 
superiority  over  the  attack.  This  superiority  of  the 
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defence  was  due  above  all  to  the  development  of  the 
machine-gun,  supplemented  by  barbed  wire  and  en¬ 
trenchments.  These  facts  are  generally  recognized,  and 
have  been  pointed  out  by  no  one  more  strongly  than  by 
General  Fuller  himself  in  his  writings.  The  only  means 
whereby  the  attack  was  enabled  to  make  partial  headway 
in  face  of  such  defence  was  by  the  use,  first,  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  mass  of  heavy  artillery,  and  second,  by  the 
use  of  tanks.  This  again  has  been  emphasized  by  no  one 
more  strongly  than  by  General  Fuller. 

Thus  it  logically  follows  that  if  we  restrict  these  two 
means  we  place  a  definite  handicap  on  the  offensive, 
and  so  on  aggression.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can 
reasonably  deny  this  elementary  deduction — ^least  of  all 
General  Fuller.  The  issue  can  only  be  obscured  by 
drawing  in  side  issues,  and  by  arguments  which  evade 
the  real  point.  It  is  easier  to  quibble  than  to  construct. 
Thus  the  technical  experts  at  Geneva  have  recently  been 
“  sapping  ”  the  principle  of  qualitative  disarmament  for 
which  the  Briti^  delegate  gained  unanimous  approval 
early  in  May,  by  concentrating  on  the  term  “  offensive 
weapons,”  and  on  the  mere  letter  instead  of  the  spirit. 
Naturally  all  weapons  can  be  called  ”  offensive  ” — in  the 
sense  they  can  inflict  injury  on  the  body  of  an  enemy  1 
And  all  weapons  can  be  useful  to  the  defence  as  well  as 
to  the  attack.  This  fact  is  so  obvious  that  one  would 
wonder  at  the  expenditure  of  breath  in  discussing  it, 
were  it  not  so  palpably  creating  a  verbal  smoke-screen 
round  the  whole  issue. 

The  point  of  the  quahtative  principle  is  not  that 
certain  weapons  are  in  themselves  more  offensive  than 
others,  but  that  they  alone  make  it  possible  under 
modem  conditions  to  make  a  decisive  offensive  against  a 
neighbouring  country.  Abohsh  such  weapons  by  agree¬ 
ment,  and  there  would  be  httle  chance  of  successful 
aggression — and  so  a  real  discouragement  to  any  would-be 
aggressor.  Here  is  the  essential  argument  for  the 
quahtative  method. 
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On  land  certainly  all  modem  war  experience  es¬ 
tablishes  that  if  heavy  artillery  and  heavy  tanks  were 
abolished  an  invading  army  would  have  practically  no 
prospect  of  success  in  the  offensive.  It  could  not  hope  to 
force  its  way  across  any  frontier  that  was  thoroughly 
fortified,  and  would  have  a  very  much  diminished  prospect 
of  forcing  its  way  across  any  frontier  that  was  protected 
by  a  chain  of  machine-gun  emplacements,  whose  defensive 
strength  could  be  quickly  reinforced  by  the  power  that 
motorization  now  gives  for  rushing  up  machine-guns 
rapidly  to  any  threatened  spot. 

General  Fuller  himself  admits  that  it  is  possible 
definitely  to  block  the  Franco-German  and  Franco- 
Italian  frontiers,  but  declares  that  it  is  not  practical  to 
suggest  that  such  open  frontiers  as  the  German-Pohsh  or 
Pohsh-Russian  could  be  adequately  protected  if  heavy 
artillery  and  heavy  tanks  were  abolished.  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  “  most  aggressive  weapon  ” 
on  such  open  frontiers  would  be  the  “  everyday  motor¬ 
car  ”  equipped  with  a  machine-gun.  Here  he  seems  to 
me  to  under-rate  the  defensive  value  of  such  a  chain  of 
machine-gun  emplacements  as  I  have  suggested,  and  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  machine-gun  rushed  up  in  an 
everyday  motor-car  is  far  more  effective  as  a  reinforcement 
to  the  defence  than  as  an  instrument  of  attack.  I  cannot 
see  an  unarmoured  motor-car  making  much  headway 
against  a  machine-gun  firing  from  behind  cover. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  any  solution  may 
be  a  complete  solution — as  foohsh  as  to  portray  anything 
in  terms  of  black  and  white.  It  is  only  the  technical 
experts  who  use  this  as  an  argument  for  doing  nothing. 
For  practical  purposes  it  suffices  if  a  solution  is  reasonably 
effective,  and  does  something  towards  achieving  the  object 
in  view.  And  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  deny  that 
the  abolition  of  heavy  artillery  and  heavy  tanks  would 
be  a  definite  handicap  to  the  offensive,  and  so  a  discourage¬ 
ment  to  aggression.  Thus  it  is  beside  the  point  to  argue 
that  a  country  that  is  defending  itself  needs  such  weapons 
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to  eject  an  invader,  lor  the  abolition  of  these  weapons 
would  help  the  defender  far  more  than  the  invader.  It 
is  to  the  preponderant  advantage  of  the  defender  to 
ensure  that  there  can  be  no  invasion  in  the  first  place. 
If  there  is  no  possibility  of  successful  attack,  there  is  no 
need  for  a  counterstroke — and  no  need  for  the  defender 
to  have  the  means  of  making  it.  Thus  only  a  potential 
aggressor  loses  by  giving  up  these  essential  aids  to  the 
offensive. 

General  Fuller  contends  that  “  aggressive  power  is  a 
relative  question.  For  example,  the  nineteenth-century 
rifle  is  a  tar  more  powerful  weapon  than  the  eighteenth- 
century  musket;  but  abolish  the  rifle  and  at  once  the 
musket  regains  its  lost  powers."  This  argument  is  not 
only  fallacious,  but  embodies  a  contradiction  of  the  point 
General  Fuller  is  trying  to  make.  For  in  the  days  of  the 
musket,  inaccurate  and  short  in  range,  the  offensive  had 
the  advantage  over  the  defensive.  It  was  the  advent  of 
the  rifle  and  its  evolution  into  the  machine-gun  which 
gave  the  defence  the  advantage  over  the  attack.  Hence, 
if  we  were  to  abolish  the  rifle  and  machine-gun  the  attack 
would  regain  its  lost  power.  Whereas,  if  we  abolish  the 
heavy  gun  and  tank  the  defensive  superiority  of  the 
rifle  and  machine-gun  is  inevitably  more  assured. 

The  history  of  the  years  between  1870  and  1914 
provides  us  with  an  actual  example  of  the  value  of 
strengthening  the  defence  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression. 
After  the  triumph  of  the  German  Army  in  1870,  the  elder 
Moltke  planned  afresh  to  take  the  offensive  through 
Lorraine  in  the  event  of  war.  In  1879  he  tore  up  this 
plan  and  decided  to  stay  on  the  defensive  against  France. 
Why  ?  Because  this  shrewd  soldier  realized  that  the  new 
fortress  barrier  along  the  French  frontier  had  made  an 
offensive  almost  ho^ess.  His  successors  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  But  in  1914  the  new  chief  of  the 
general  staff,  Schlieffen,  decid^  on  a  different  alternative 
—the  plan  of  avoiding  the  barrier  by  going  around  it 
through  neutral  Belgium.  For  there  the  fortified  defences 
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were  relatively  poor,  as  they  were  also  along  the  Franco- 
Belgian  frontier  beyond.  Even  so,  he  was  only  able  to 
open  a  path  through  those  weak  defences  by  the  aid  of 
heavy  mobile  artillery,  and  by  the  folly  of  the  French  in 
committing  their  troops  to  an  offensive  in  Lorraine — 
through  the  mistaken  belief  that  “  attack  is  the  best 
defence.” 

To-day  armies  are  actually  less  capable  of  taking  the 
offensive  successfully  than  in  1914 — because  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  machine-guns  and  light  automatic  firearms 
has  immensely  increased.  In  comparison,  the  increase  in 
heavy  artillery  has  been  small,  while  by  comparison  with 
1918  it  has  been  greatly  reduced.  And  tanks  have  not 
been  added  in  numbers  sufficient  to  retrieve’  this 
deficiency.  I  should  be  willing  to  lay  odds — and  I  believe 
General  Fuller  would  also — that  failure  awaits  any  of  the 
present  armies  which  take  the  offensive  against  an 
opponent  who  is  adequately  equipped  with  automatic 
firearms. 

So  long,  however,  as  armies  retain  their  ”  tin- 
openers,”  the  possibility  of  aggression  remains,  even 
though  the  prospect  is  diminished.  Professional  mihtary 
advisers  may  still  be  found  to  hold  out  hopes  of  success 
to  war-minded  statesmen,  militarily  ignorant.  Only  by 
making  the  impotence  of  the  offensive  obvious  beyond 
concealment  can  we  remove  this  potential  encouragement. 
To  do  this,  and  to  seal  the  supremacy  of  the  defensive  on 
land,  the  nations  have  only  to  agree  on  two  things.  To 
abolish  the  heavy  gun  and  the  heavy  tank.  For  Germany 
such  agreement  is  easy,  as  she  has  forgone  and  forsworn 
these  two  weapons  under  the  Versailles  Treaty.  For 
France  it  should  be  easy,  because  she  would  thus  prove 
to  the  world  that  her  army  is  maintained  purely  to 
safeguard  her  security.  And  it  lies  within  her  reach,  by 
accepting  this  simple  solution,  to  attain  a  security  against 
invasion  which  she  has  never  yet  enjoyed. 

Under  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  German  Army  is 
not  allowed  to  possess  artillery  of  larger  than  a  4-in. 
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calibre,  nor  to  possess  tanks.  Now,  numbers  of  men  may 
be  “  camouflaged  ”  in  various  ways,  as  also  their  numbers 
of  machine-guns  and  other  small  arms.  But,  for  practical 
purposes,  a  ban  on  heavy  guns  and  tanks  is  an  effective 
ban.  Even  if  the  manufacture  and  existence  of  such 
bulky  and  complex  machines  could  be  hidden,  their 
value  would  be  shght  unless  crews  could  be  trained  to 
handle  them  in  gunnery  practice  and  in  field  exercises. 
It  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  for  such  use  of  them 
to  be  kept  secret.  Hence  the  risk  of  bad  faith  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum ;  reduced,  indeed,  as  can  be  done  with  no 
other  class  of  weapon  that  could  be  chosen  for  aboUtion. 
And  the  risk  of  treaty  evasion  is,  again,  far  less  in  the 
case  of  abohtion  than  in  the  case  of  mere  limitation.  No 
Frenchman  can  really  hope  to  keep  Germany  at  a  per¬ 
manent  disadvantage  in  the  nature  of  her  armament, 
nor  to  restrain  her  in  perpetuity  from  having  heavy  guns 
and  tanks  while  other  countries  maintain  these  weapons. 
But  if  they  are  abolished  the  new  frontier  defences  of 
France  would  automatically  acquire  an  unsurpassable 
strength  and  become  an  almost  unassailable  insurance. 
If  the  nations  agree  to  limit  all  artillery  to  a  4-in.  calibre, 
fortifications  can  make  frontiers  almost  certainly  im¬ 
penetrable  to  invasion.  For  to  use  light  artillery  against 
permanent  fortifications,  or  even  well-prepared  field 
entrenchments,  is  hke  throwing  pebbles  against  a  waU. 
Supplementary  to  this  restriction  would  be  one  on  the 
size  of  tanks.  Here  the  question  may  be  asked  :  “  Why 
not  the  abolition  of  tanks?  ”  The  answer  lies  in  the 
practical  difficulty,  indeed  the  impossibility,  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  armoured  fighting  vehicle  which  we 
term  a  "  tank  ”  and  the  lighter  type,  usually,  but  not 
always,  on  wheels  instead  of  on  tracks,  which  we  call  an 
"  armoured  car.”  Any  suitable  commercial  vehicle, 
full-tracked,  half-tracked,  or  six-wheeled,  may  be  fitted 
with  armour  plating  and  adapted  for  such  functions. 
The  difficulty,  and  absurdity,  of  any  distinction  of  type 
has  been  increased  by  the  development  of  small  and 
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handy  tracked  vehicles  for  moving  machine-guns.  These 
armoured  machine-gun  carriers  are  tanks  in  miniature. 
But  they  cannot  break  through  fmtified  defences.  More¬ 
over,  by  their  capacity  for  switching  machine-guns 
rapidly  to  any  threatened  point  their  advent  has  rein¬ 
forced  the  power  of  modem  defence,  and  so  may  be 
counted  a  reinforcement  of  peace.  And  for  the  same 
reason  it  should  also  pave  the  way  for  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  men  need^  and  employed  in  armies.  Heavy 
tanks,  in  contrast,  are  essentially  an  offensive  agent. 
Unlike  heavy  artillery,  they  are  powerless  against  for¬ 
tifications.  But  just  as  heavy  artillery  are  the  means  of 
smashing  field  entrenchments  and  wire  entanglements, 
so  heavy  tanks  are  the  means  of  breaking  through  these 
barriers. 

'  Another  class  of  limitation  which  has  been  proposed 
is  that  on  the  number  of  machine-gims  and  other  small 
arms.  Here  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
limitation  are  immense.  But  I  would  also  say  that  any 
such  limitation  is  undesirable — that  it  would  be  a  direct 
blow  to  the  cause  of  peace  through  disarmament.  For  it 
is  thanks  to  the  invention  and  multiplication  of  automatic 
firearms  that  the  defensive  has  gained  the  upper  hand. 
They  fall,  really,  into  the  category  of  fortifications. 

Just  as  there  is  no  menace  in  developing  fortifications 
so  there  is  none  in  multiplying  light  automatic  firearms— 
the  more  numerous  they  are  the  more  hopeless  does  the 
prospect  of  attack  become — and  so  the  stronger  becomes 
the  deterrent  to  a  would-be  aggressor.  If  human  nature 
is  not  ready  to  eschew  aggression  on  moral  grounds,  it 
may  be  driven  to  eschew  it  on  military  grounds — ^if  the 
supremacy  of  the  defensive  be  sealed. 
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Foreign  Afl&irs 

By  Sir  Charles  Petrie 

IF  President  von  Hindenbnrg  had  any  doubts  in  his 
mind  whether  he  was  taking  the  right  course  in 
^dismissing  Dr.  Briining  they  snould  have  been  laid 
to  rest  by  the  protests  which  his  action  evoked  from  the 
parties  of  the  Left  all  over  Europe.  Dr.  Briining,  like 
Herr  Stresemann  before  him,  had  oecome  a  sort  of  letish 
with  so-called  moderate,  but  actually  Sociahst,  opmion, 
because  be  pursued  a  Sociahst  poucy  without  calling 
himself  a  Sociahst,  an  essentiaUy  dishonest  attitude  that 
never  fails  to  commend  itself  to  the  pohticians  and  the 
Press  of  the  post-war  world.  Hence  the  cries  of  horror 
and  exasperation  when  the  idol  was  overthrown,  and  a 
government  was  set  up  that  is  not  only  anti-Sociahst, 
but  is  composed  of  men  who,  whatever  their  failings, 
are  realists. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  particularly  imfortunate 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Conservative  Press  in  this 
country  should  have  indulged  in  abuse  of  the  new 
Chanc^or  and  his  coUeagues.  The  more  responsible 
British  newspapers  have  behind  them  a  tradition  of 
restraint  in  their  comments  on  foreign  affairs  which 
one  is  sorry  to  see  thus  abandoned,  and  what  useful 
purpose  their  proprietors  and  editors  think  is  served  by 
adopting  such  a  hue  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Of 
course,  those  of  us  who  are  best  acquainted  with  official 
Conservatism  here  know  only  too  well  with  what  deep 
suspicion  any  revival  of  Conservatisrh  abroad  is  always 
regarded,  and  the  fact  that  the  new  German  ministers 
are  all  gentlemen,  and  mostly  landowners,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  tell  heavily  agamst  them  in  nominally  Conservative 
circles  in  Great  Britain. 

Had  the  German  President  turned  to  the  Left  instead 
of  to  the  Kight,  his  action  would  have  been  universally 
acclaimed  as  heralding  a  new  dawn,  but  apparently 
there  cannot  be  a  new  dawn  when  a  Conservative 
administration  takes  office.  Furthermore,  the  new 
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Cabinet's  vigorous  denunciation  of  Socialism  and  all  its 
works  must  have  sent  a  cold  shiver  down  the  spine  of 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  M.  Herriot,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
almost  brotherly  affection  which  these  two  gentlemen 
are  displaying  towards  one  another  at  the  present  time 
is  due  to  their  common  apprehension  that  the  virus  of 
anti-Socialism  may  one  day  infect  London  and  Paris  as 
well  as  Rome  and  Berlin.  On  this  score,  however,  the 
British  Prime  Minister  has  little  to  fear  so  long  as  the 
National  Government  remains  in  office. 

The  Swing  to  the  Right 

The  Presidential  election,  the  Prussian  election,  and 
the  elections  in  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  States  had 
shown  quite  clearly  that  the  Reichstag,  elected  nearly 
two  years  ago,  no  longer  represented  public  opinion. 
Such  being  the  case  it  was  the  manifest  duty  of  the 
President  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  and  he  therefore 
dismissed  Dr.  Briining,  whose  attempt  to  ding  to  office 
does  him  no  great  credit,  replacing  lum  by  a  Chancellor 
of  the  same  religious  persuasion  and  political  party,  but 
with  definitely  Conservative  views.  The  exact  opinion 
of  the  German  people  will  not  be  known  until  after  the 
election  on  July  31st,  but  recent  polls  have  shown  a 
tremendous  swing  to  the  Right,  and  the  von  Papen 
administration  is  but  the  outward  form  of  this  movement. 

What  the  result  of  the  election  will  be  is  quite  un¬ 
certain.  That  the  Nazis  will  enormously  increase  their 
strength  cannot  be  doubted,  though  they  may  not  win 
enough  seats  to  give  them  an  absolute  majority  in  the 
new  Reichstag  (they  require  to  gain  another  182  for 
this  purpose).  In  that  case  a  coahtion  of  Nazis,  Centre, 
and  Nationalists  would  probably  be  formed,  though  Herr 
Hitler  would  have  to  shed  a  few  of  his  extremists  in  the 
process.  This  would  be  a  revival  in  another  form  of  the 
old  combination  that  governed  Germany  in  pre-war  days, 
and  to  give  it  effect  the  present  administration  would 
merely  require  to  be  rem^elled.  Those  who  look  for 
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anything  more  spectacular  or  dramatic  are  probably 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

In  the  meantime  Germany  has  been  relieved  of  the 
Socialist  burden  under  which  she  has  staggered  since 
the  Armistice,  for  it  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that 
Germany’s  financial  and  economic  plight,  like  our  own, 
is  primarily  due,  not  to  the  war,  but  to  Socialism,  the 
doctrines  of  which  have  infected  every  government  for 
the  last  fourteen  years.  If  the  swing  to  the  Right  goes 
so  far,  as  it  well  may,  as  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
in  Prussia  and  elsewhere,  then  that  will  be  all  to  the 
good,  for  republicanism  has  served  Germany  ill,  while 
the  more  kings  return  to  their  thrones  the  better  for  the 
stability  of  Europe. 

An  Infamous  Incident 

'T'HOSE  of  us  who  have  suspected  that  a  devotion 
to  principle  was  not  the  outstanding  characteristic 
of  our  rulers  in  this  democratic  age  have  had  our  worst 
fears  confirmed  by  Mrs.  Knowling  in  her  recent  work. 
The  Dissolution  of  an  Empire  (Murray,  15s.).  The  author, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  the  last  British  Ambassador  to 
Imperial  Russia,  describes  how  after  the  revolution  every 
arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  Czar  and  the  Imperil 
Family  to  leave  Russia  for  England,  and  the  German 
Government  had  agreed  to  allow  safe-conduct  to  the  ship 
that  conveyed  them,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  vetoed  the 
whole  scheme  on  the  ground  that  it  would  displease  the 
British  Labour  Party.  Mrs.  Knowling  thus  confirms  the 
statement  of  M.  Kerensky,  in  his  book  The  Catastrophe, 
that  “the  Royal  Family  could  not  be  sent  abroad 
because  Great  Britain  had  refused  to  give  hospitality  to 
relatives  of  its  Royal  House.”  ^lien  the  ex-Premier 
was  acquainted  with  this  charge  last  month  he  contented 
himself  [vide  the  Evening  Standard  of  June  3)  with  an 
announcement  to  the  effect  that  he  had  “no  clear 
recollection  of  what  happened  at  that  time.  .  .  . 
Very  likely,  however,  he  did  give  that  advice.  .  , 
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It  is  surely  proof  of  the  depths  to  which  ofi&cial 
morality  in  this  country  has  sunk  that  the  publication 
of  this  disgraceful  incident  has  not  caused  a  feeling  of 
horror  throughout  Great  Britain.  The  reason,  one  can 
only  suppose,  is  that  England  has  grown  so  accustomed 
to  seeing  her  friends  let  down  by  her  rulers  that  she 
has  lost  the  capacity  for  surprise  when  it  is  shown  that 
the  Czar  was  treated  as  if  he  had  been  an  Irish  loyalist. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  remarkable  that  there 
should  be  a  growing  belief  throughout  the  world  that 
it  pays  better  to  be  the  enemy  than  the  friend  of  Britain. 

As  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  he  cannot  even  claim  to  be 
a  consistent  anti-monarchist,  for  only  a  few  weeks 
before  he  sent  the  Czar  to  his  death  he  had  expressed 
his  willingness  to  talk  peace  with  the  Austrian  Emperor. 
For  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Family  he  will  at  no 
distant  date  have  to  answer  to  a  stricter  tribunal  than 
any  before  which  he  has  yet  appeared,  and  in  the  interval 
one  caimot  imagine  that  the  state  of  the  post-war  world, 
which  he  did  so  much  to  create,  can  really  convince  even 
him  that  his  repeated  departures  from  the  ordinary 
ethics  of  Christian  conduct  have  been  justified  by  their 
results. 

Conservative  Progress  in  Spain 

A  SPANISH  correspondent  writes  : — “  Spain  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  reaction.  This  people  so  essentially 
apathetical  have  at  last  been  roused  by  the  indignities  and 
the  unwarranted  interference  with  what  they  consider 
their  own  private  affairs  which  the  government  have  seen 
fit  to  perpetrate.  The  declaration  of  Don  Alfonso  that 
he  would  lend  himself  to  no  violent  movement  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  throne,  and  that  he  would  return  only 
when  his  people  had  declared  their  will  that  he  should 
return  to  them,  has  caused  a  deep  impression  and  aroused 
the  respect  of  many  who  were  hitherto  indifferent.  His 
attitude  stands  out  in  happy  contrast  with  that  of  the 
syndicalists  and  communists,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
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avowed  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  people,  are  only 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  their  lot  by  provoking  out¬ 
breaks  of  violence  in  every  part  of  the  country." 

“'As  a  result,  the  organization  known  as  Accidn 
Popular,  which  a  few  months  ago  was  but  an  attenuated 
struggling  Conservative  association,  has  now  assumed 
universal  proportions  redolent  with  vitality.  Branches 
have  been  started  even  in  the  remotest  towns,  and  the 
leaders  are  indefatigable  in  holding  meetings  and  in 
expoimding  their  opinions.  The  results  of  the  work  of 
Acci6n  Popular  are  being  noted  at  every  election  that  is 
held.  The  cultured  classes,  which  previously  had  been 
the  most  confirmed  supporters  of  the  Repubhc,  have 
lately  registered  their  change  of  opinion  in  a  series  of 
elections.  The  Higher  School  of  Doctors  and  Graduates, 
from  which  candidates  for  the  most  important  teaching 
posts  in  the  country  are  drawn,  returned  an  entirely 
Conservative  majority  in  the  election  for  their  officers. 
In  the  same  way  the  Conservatives  have  secured  the 
Academia  de  Jurisprudencia,  the  Medical  College  and  the 
Academy  of  Science.  Local  elections  in  the  country 
reveal  the  same  tendency.  To  take  one  example  only, 
the  town  of  Cuenca,  but  a  few  months  ago  the  scene  of 
extremist  violences,  returned  all  the  six  Conservative 
candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  election,  with 
the  result  that  the  municipality  which  had  been  entirely 
Socialist  consists  now  of  six  Conservatives  and  one 
SociaUst.” 

The  Cost  of  the  League 

have  recently  been  treated  by  the  Press  to 
photographs  of  an  enormous  erection  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  yclept  the  Palace  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Why  an  institution  so  professedly  democratic 
as  the  League  should  require  to  be  housed  in  a  palace 
at  all  is  not  quite  clear,  but  that  is  a  small  point  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  is  estimated  at 
35»ooo,ooo  gold  francs,  or  £1,200,000  at  par. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  less  than  26  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  this  enormous  edifice  is  to  be  borne  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  it  is  particularly  interesting 
to  note  that  the  architects  are  French,  Swiss,  Italian, 
and  German,  and  that  the  building  contract  has  been 
given  to  an  international  group  consisting  of  one  Italian, 
two  Swiss,  and  one  French  firm,  who  among  themselves 
formed  a  syndicate.  So  far  only  one  contract,  of  the 
value  of  £28,800,  has  been  given  to  a  British  firm,  and 
that  is  for  the  equipment  and  fittings  of  the  library,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Trade  may  follow  the  flag,  but  it 
does  not  apparently  follow  the  British  taxpayer's  money 
to  Geneva. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
British  proposal  to  reduce  the  League’s  expenditure 
should  have  met  with  such  a  frigid  reception;  indeed, 
it  was  supported  by  Germany  and  Panama  alone.  So 
long  as  tlus  country  is  willing  to  go  on  paying  at  the  rate 
of  over  a  himdred  thousand  pounds  a  year  without  making 
any  serious  efforts  to  secure  economy,  so  long  will  the 
extravagance  at  Geneva  continue.  In  view  of  the  refusal 
of  the  League  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  the  obvious 
course  for  the  British  Gk>vemment  to  pursue  is  to  announce 
a  10  per  cent,  cut  in  its  own  contribution  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  year.  If  he  who  pays  the  piper  is  not  allowed 
to  call  the  tune,  it  is  at  any  rate  within  his  power  to 
reward  the  piper  on  a  less  munificent  scale. 

The  League  and  Its  Loans 

For  an  excellent  example  of  the  policy  of  locking  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  has  gone  commend  me  to  the 
action  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  setting 
up  a  conunittee  to  protect  the  interest  (in  both  senses 
of  the  word,  one  hopes)  of  the  bondholders  of  the  League 
of  Nations  loans  issued  on  the  London  market.  It  is 
stated  that  the  bonds  in  respect  of  which  this  committee 
is  to  have  a  watching  brief  amount  to  nearly  £45,000,000, 
this  figure  representing  the  British  portion  of  the  League 
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loans.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  £18,000,000  of  this  is 
estimate  to  have  been  already  lost,  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  would  appear  to  have  been  made 
somewhat  late  in  the  day. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
steps  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer,  Sir 
Arthur  Salter,  and  their  colleagues  propose  to  take  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  bondholders  in  question. 
The  League  has  signally  failed  to  do  anything  at  all  in 
the  matter,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  efforts  of 
these  estimable  gentlemen  are  likely  to  be  any  more 
successful.  However,  there  is  said  to  be  magic  in  a 
name,  and  it  may  be  that  the  mere  formation  of  this 
committee — “  a  strong  team  ”  is  the  verdict  of  the  Press — 
will  of  itself  inspire  confidence,  and  in  that  event  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  Bulgarian  7  per  cent,  stock,  which  at 
the  moment  is  quoted  at  28,  and  the  Greek  6  per  cent., 
now  at  22,  soon  regain  par. 

If,  by  any  chance,  Mr.  Norman  was  thinking  of  the 
future  when  he  appointed  the  committee  he  might 
have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  doing  so,  for  if  there 
is  an5dhing  certain  in  this  world  it  is  that  henceforth 
the  British  investor  will  avoid  hke  the  plague  any  loan 
for  Central  European  or  Balkan  States  issued  “  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.” 

Bolshevism  in  Chile 

DEVOLUTIONS  are  considered  in  this  country  to 
■*^be  such  normal  features  of  Latin  American  life 
that  the  full  significance  of  the  latest  outbreak  in  Chile 
has  not  been  appreciated.  The  plain  fact,  however, 
is  that  the  Chilean  revolution  is  definitely  Bolshevist, 
and  if  by  any  unhappy  chance  it  should  prove  even 
temporarily  successfid  the  danger  of  it  spreading  to 
the  other  Latin  American  States  would  be  very  great 
indeed. 

Conmiunism  has  a  great  attraction  for  the  Indians 
of  the  West  Coast  both  on  practical  and  sentimental 
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grounds,  for  it  was  the  system  upon  which  the  Inca 
Empire  was  based.  Of  late  years,  too,  the  economic 
condition  of  more  than  one  of  the  republics  has  become 
desperate,  and  Bolshevism  is  the  religion  of  the  desperate. 
Already  Mexico  has  been  seriously  infected,  and  the 
contagion  is  spreading  South  through  Central  America 
to  Colombia,  while  in  Peru  the  government  is  only  making 
head  against  the  Communists  with  the  greatest  ^fficulty. 
If  Chile  is  to  become  another  d’appui  of  Bolshevism, 
then  Latin  America  will  be  Red  at  both  ends,  and  the 
situation  will  be  one  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  British  capital  invested  in 
Latin  America  amoimts  to  approximately  £1,500,000,000, 
and  that  our  trade  with  that  part  of  the  world  is  about 
one-tenth  of  our  total  conunerce,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
seriously  Great  Britain  would  be  affected  by  such  a 
dislocation  as  even  the  temporary  triumph  of  Bolshevism 
would  occasion.  Fortunately,  the  United  States  has 
investments  there  second  only  to  our  own  in  amoimt, 
and  she  is  unhkely  to  allow  her  nationals  to  lose  their 
money  in  the  supine  manner  which  British  governments 
have  allowed  our  fellow-countrymen  to  lose  theirs  in 
different  coimtries  since  the  war.  Indeed,  the  spread 
of  Commimism  in  Latin  America  may  yet  prove  to 
be  the  deciding  factor  in  inducing  the  United  States 
to  realize  that  the  civilized  nations  must  hang  together, 
or  they  will  most  assuredly  hang  separately.  In  the 
meantime,  the  outlook  could  hardly  be  worse. 
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One  Thing  and  Another 

By  y.  B.  Morton 

[Below  will  be  found  further  extracts  from  the  diary  kept 
by  Miss  Agnes  Fiddington!\ 

May  20th. — Mr.  Spence  has  sent  me  a  cutting  from 
the  Times — a  letter  from  a  motorist  pleading  for  courtesy 
and  consideration  from  pedestrians.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  describes  how  certain  pedestrians,  with  traffic 
approaching  from  the  opposite  direction,  held  him  up; 
and  how  they  took  no  notice  of  his  curses.  The  letter 
ends :  “  The  elders  should  educate  their  younger  genera¬ 
tions  to  be  gracious,  pohte  and  courteous.”  Mr.  Spence 
underlined  this  part,  and  enclosed  a  dialogue  which  he 
said  had  taken  place  at  the  club  between  himself  and  a 
motorist.  Here  it  is. 

Spence  :  I  suppose  you  always  drive  carefully  ? 

Motorist  :  Yes,  of  course. 

Spence  :  You  never  drive  so  fast  that  you  can’t  stop 
quickly  ? 

Motorist  :  No,  of  course  not. 

Spence  :  How  quickly  can  you  pull  up  ? 

Motorist  :  It  depends.  Speed,  road-surface,  brakes. 
Spence  :  I  suppose  you  test  your  brakes  first  thing  before 
you  go  out,  every  time  ? 

Motorist  :  Well,  one  learns  from  experience  all  about 
that.  It  isn’t  absolutely  necessary  to  test  them 
every  time. 

Spence  :  Do  your  brakes  always  work  with  the  same 
efficiency  ? 

Motorist  :  Well,  of  course,  wet  roads  affect  them. 

Skidding,  you  know,  and  all  that. 

Spence  :  So  when  it’s  wet,  I  suppose  you  go  slower  ? 
Motorist  :  I  have  to. 

Spence  :  So  you  start  sooner  when  it’s  wet  ? 

Motorist  :  WeU,  one  makes  up  for  lost  time  somehow 
on  the  open  bits  of  road. 

Spence  :  Doesn’t  the  car  skid  on  open  bits  of  road  ? 
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Motorist  :  That’s  my  look-out,  if  the  road  is  clear  ahead. 
Spence  :  And  if  it  isn't  ? 

Motorist  :  I  hoot,  of  course. 

Spence  :  Suppose  you  were  to  put  on  your  brakes 
instead  of  hooting  .  .  . 

Motorist  :  There'd  be  a  skid.  Wet  roads,  you  see. 
Spence  :  Then  that  means  you  were  going  too  fast  ? 

Motorist  :  But,  my  dear  man,  on  the  open  road - 

Spence  :  It  wasn’t  an  open  road.  There  was  a  pedestrian 
ahead.  Couldn’t  you  pull  up  ? 

Motorist  :  Waste  of  time.  Damned  pedestrians  should 
keep  their  eyes  open. 

Spence  :  Couldn’t  you  have  started  sooner  ? 

Motorist  :  Look  here,  if  you  knew  anything  about 
motoring  you  wouldn’t  ask  these  damned  siUy  ques¬ 
tions.  Try  to  look  at  it  from  a  motorist’s  point  of 
view. 

Spence  :  I  will — ^if  you  will  try  to  look  at  it  from  a 
pedestrian’s. 

May  22nd. — We  are  hard  at  work  preparing  the  first 
number  of  “  Helter-Skelter,”  which  ought  to  be  ready 
by  July,  but  we  have  been  rather  distracted  by  the  big 
French  Revolution  Ball  and  Pageant,  which  Lady 
Lippincott-Tregrowris  organized  in  aid  of  ex-soldiers  who 
are  out  of  work.  She  got  forty-three  people  to  serve  on 
the  Committee,  and  we  hired  a  builc^g  as  cheaply  as 
we  could,  and  engaged  typists  and  clerks  and  secretaries. 
Expenses  were  heavier  than  we  expected,  as  the  dresses 
and  costumes  cost  a  lot,  and  most  of  the  women  on  the 
Committee  claimed  for  their  champagne  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  doctor’s  orders.  We  got  a  well-known  archi¬ 
tect  to  construct  a  guillotine,  and  people  flocked  to  the 
Pageant,  and  we  sold  aU  our  tickets  for  the  Ball.  We 
made  altogether  £1,334  8s.  lod.,  so  that  when  we  had 
deducted  £1,303  7s.  yd.  for  expenses,  we  were  able  to 
send  a  cheque  for  £31  is.  3d.  to  the  ex-soldiers.  Then 
that  old  harridan.  Lady  Palker,  sued  us  for  damages, 
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just  because  she  barked  her  shin  against  the  platform  pf 
the  guillotine.  So  we  look  like  being  out  of  pocket. 

May  2$th. — Mr.  Spence  came  to  see  me  to-day,  and 
talked  very  gravely.  “  I  don't  know  what  you're  doing 
to  yourself,"  he  said,  "  or  what  London  is  doing  to  you, 
but  if  you  take  my  advice  you'll  go  back  to  the  coimtry 
before  it's  too  late.  I  think  all  these  people  you  go 
about  with  are  poison  to  you."  I  told  him  not  to  be 
ridiculous,  and  he  shook  his  head  solemnly.  I  think  he’s 
becoming  senile.  But  I  suppose  age  never  understands 
youth.  He  even  told  me  that  it  was  vulgar  to  paint  my 
ears.  "  In  that  case,”  I  said,  "  all  my  friends  are  vul¬ 
garians.”  "  They  are,  my  dear,"  he  rephed. 

May  26th. — Joan  has  got  a  business  man  to  write  us 
an  article  for  "  Helter-Skelter "  on  the  wickedness  of 
thrift  among  the  poor  at  the  present  time.  It  appears 
that  many  people  who  have  a  httle  money  saved  are 
refusing  to  invest  it,  and  are  even  buying  land  with  it, 
“  as  though  they  were  a  lot  of  French  peasants,"  as  the 
writer  says.  I  asked  Mr.  Spence  what  he  thought  of  this, 
and  he  gave  me  a  long  tirade  on  the  crimes  of  Big 
Business.  He  said  if  he  had  his  way  he  would  hang  all 
the  City  Editors,  who,  having  advised  people  to  invest 
in  unsound  concerns,  sneered  at  them  when  the  crash 
came  for  not  being  more  careful. 

May  ^oth. — Joan  has  got  hold  of  a  very  clever  cari¬ 
caturist,  who  draws  all  his  faces  in  the  shape  of  figures. 
His  theory  is  that  every  face  is  really  a  numeral.  It 
doesn’t  sound  very  sensible,  but  obviously  art  cannot  hve 
without  experiments.  We  went  to  Bitchling  the  other 
day,  and  Melfort  showed  us  over  his  place.  He  has  the 
most  marvellous  collection  of  Balkan  pottery,  and  in  the 
room  where  the  painting  is  done  he  bums  incense.  He 
sleeps  on  a  triangular  glass  bed,  with  sheepskin  pillows, 
dyed  scarlet,  and  a  yellow  coverlet  with  pictures  of 
Abyssinians  embroidered  on  it.  In  an  alcove  is  his  bath, 
a  large  round  one  made  of  aluminium  and  studded  with 
little  brass  nails  in  curious  patterns.  The  light  comes 
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from  under  the  floor,  and  from  the  ceiling  rows  of  pictures 
hang,  hke  inn-signs,  on  short  iron  chains.  His  study  is 
even  more  extraordinary,  as  it  has  an  earth  floor,  no 
windows,  and  leather  walls.  He  works  at  a  large  African 
drum  instead  of  a  desk,  and  smokes  crushed  herbs  in  a 
long,  slender  clay  pipe.  He  has  a  smoking-jacket  made 
entirely  out  of  the  dried  skins  of  fish,  and  wooden  sabots 
with  high  heels.  There  are  no  bells  in  the  house.  When 
he  wants  anything  he  blows  a  French  cavalry  bugle. 
Behind  the  house  is  a  garden,  in  which  all  the  flowers  are 
made  of  wood,  “  to  last  longer,”  as  he  says.  There  is  a 
tiny  pond,  with  a  model  of  a  yacht  on  it.  You  press  a 
mast,  and  a  black  cigarette  comes  up  through  the  deck. 
He  hardly  ever  goes  out,  but  when  he  wanders  round  the 
garden  he  always  puts  on  a  Cossack  hat  and  tunic  and 
boots.  He  read  some  new  poetry  to  us  before  we  left. 
One  poem  consisted  of  the  one  word,  ”  electric,”  repeated 
sixteen  hundred  times.  But  somehow  one  didn’t  laugh. 
He  made  it  all  seem  so  real  and  important. 

June  2nd. — We  have  decided  that,  to  be  up  to  date, 
”  Helter-Skelter  ”  must  have  a  questionnaire  each  week, 
with  a  form  for  people  to  fill  up.  The  difficulty  will  be 
to  decide  on  the  subjects  about  which  we  are  to  ask 
questions.  Mrs.  Wood  says  that  what  people  hke  is 
something  that  will  give  them  a  chance  to  parade  their 
intimate  thoughts  and  emotions.  It  gives  them  a  feehng 
of  importance.  We  thought  of  tr5dng,  as  one  question, 
“What  do  you  really  think  of  your  parents?  ”  Joan 
thinks  we  might  get  Sir  WiUiam  Beveridge  to  compile 
statistics  from  the  answers  sent  in. 

June  4th. — ^Yesterday  we  had  a  great  surprise.  A 
foreigner  of  some  sort  called  at  the  office  and  left  us  a 
manuscript.  He  said  it  was  a  pohtical  article,  and  he 
would  make  no  charge  for  it.  It  proved  conclusively  that 
Prussia  has  more  right  to  Poland  than  Russia  has.  We 
had  to  get  a  post-war  map,  and  then  we  discovered  that 
Poland  was  marked  as  an  independent  country.  We 
foimd  out  from  an  encyclopaedia  that  it  had  been  inde- 
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pendent  long  ago,  so  we  decided  to  take  advice  before 
usine  the  article. 

June  $th. — I  see  that  the  B.B.C.  is  going  to  pay  a 
number  of  Prussians  who  actually  took  part  in  the 
massacre  at  Dinant  during  the  war  to  come  over  and 
broadcast  their  reminiscences  of  that  occasion.  Rather 
gruesome.  But  I  suppose  all  that  sort  of  thing  makes 
for  a  better  understanding.  Incidentally,  I  wonder  who 
Uncle  Kokko  is?  His  talks  on  the  psy^ology  of  games 
are  rather  interesting.  The  other  night  we  had  Professor 
Schumm  on  Compulsory  Sterilization  of  the  Poor, 
Mr.  Otto  Trunk  on  the  maligning  of  Kreuger,  Mrs.  Wel¬ 
come  on  How  to  Hold  a  Tennis  Racket,  Mr.  Leslie  Clatter 
on  Lausanne  and  After,  and  Bishop  Mrs.  Thompson  on 
Doing  One's  Best.  Something  for  every  one. 

June  yth. — There  was  an  awkward  scene  at  a  house 
where  I  was  dining  the  other  night.  The  guests  included 
a  wdl-known  tennis  player  who  is  rather  sensitive,  and 
a  late  arrival  did  not  notice  his  presence.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  at  first  consisted  of  abuse  of  the  people  who  had  not 
been  asked,  which  put  the  hostess  in  a  good  humour,  and 
then  shifted  to  tennis.  The  late  arrival  said,  “  I  think 
far  too  much  fuss  is  made  about  games  in  this  country.” 
WTiereupon  the  tennis  star  turned  very  pale,  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  left  the  room.  The  hostess  followed  him, 
and  found  him  sobbing  on  the  stairs.  She  had  some 
strawberries  and  cream  sent  out  to  him,  and  promised 
never  again  to  ask  to  her  house  the  indiscreet  bounder 
who  had  offended  him.  Nobody  had  the  heart  to  talk 
much  after  that,  and  we  aU  went  home  early. 

June  8th. — Mr.  Spence  sends  me  another  cutting — 
this  time  a  question  and  answer  in  the  House  of  Coimnons. 
The  question,  which  was  put  by  the  member  for  some 
East  Anglian  constituency,  was :  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  suggestion  made  in  certain  quarters 
that  Waterloo  Bridge  sho^  he  pulled  down  ?  The  reply 
was :  In  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  within  the  scope  of 
possibility  to  give  a  more  or  less  definite  answer  to  such  a 
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question,  other  things  being  equal,  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
it  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  certain  people  that  in 
certain  quarters  which  need  not  at  this  moment  be  speci¬ 
fically  mentioned  by  name  or  locality  the  suggestion  has 
been,  if  not  actually  made,  at  any  rate  formulated,  that 
certain  works  should  be  undertaken — whether  of  destruction 
or  construction  can  be  safely  left  to  the  experts,  who  are  not 
in  question  here  and  now — in  connection  with  the  present 
structure  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  which  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  anybody  is  actually  committed  to  anything. 

June  loth. — Joan  has  had  a  letter  from  her  brother — 
the  one  who  has  a  job  on  the  Commission  appointed  to 
take  a  census  of  Hungarians  in  Hidasnemeti.  Apparently 
when  they  got  there  they  found  two  other  Commissions 
first  in  the  field;  one  from  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
one  from  the  World  Reform  League.  Yet  others  are 
expected  from  the  International  World  Bureau,  the 
International  League  of  Unity,  the  World  Peace  Society, 
the  Universal  Union  for  World  Peace,  the  League  of 
World  Unity,  the  Social  Progress  Board,  the  Inter¬ 
national  World  Congress,  the  Union  of  World  Peace 
Societies,  the  Univer^  Peace  Society,  and  the  League  of 
International  Sociological  Unity  and  Peace.  A  large 
hotel  is  being  built  to  house  them  all,  but  Joan's  brother 
is  going  to  keep  in  touch  from  Paris. 

June  T-Z^h. — Lady  Lippincott-Tregrowris  is  getting 
Mr.  Galsworthy  to  read  a  story  about  the  Forsytes  at 
Lords,  in  aid  of  the  Home  for  Hunted  Otters.  She  has 
lent  her  drawing-room  for  the  occasion,  and  after  the 
reading,  lantem-shdes  of  an  otter-hunt  are  to  be  shown. 

June  14th. — ^An  urgent  note  from  Bitchhng,  telling 
us  that  Melfont  cannot  decipher  the  article  on  bee¬ 
keeping.  Joan,  who  was  in  one  of  her  hght-hearted 
moods,  told  him  to  just  guess  the  words.  “  If  it  doesn’t 
make  sense,”  she  said,  ”  we’ll  say  it  was  meant  to  be 
funny.” 
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Spenglerian  Fury 

Dr.  OSWALD  SPENGLER  has  an  unfortunate 
manner.  He  writes  like  an  angry  professor 
lecturing  a  class  of  idiot  boys.  And  if  a  boy  is 
so  rash  as  to  ask  a  question — even  a  quite  inteUigent 
question — ^the  storm  of  sarcasm  that  follows  is  sure  to 
silence  him,  though  not  so  sure  to  convince.  With  a 
scream  of  itahcs  and  exclamation  marks.  Dr.  Spengler  falls 
upon  the  fool  who  hints  that  mankind  might  escape  the 
gathering  doom.  As  if  driven  to  expiate  some  enormous 
guilt,  he  offers  the  whole  Western  world  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Fate,  and  there  are  no  words  too  impohte  for  the  victim 
who  demurs.  This  is  what  has  to  be  !  History  cannot  be 
interfered  with  !  Bare  your  throats  and  don't  argue  I 

The  Doom  of  Civilizations 

TN  spite  of  his  rudeness,  however,  Dr.  Spengler  has  a 
thesis  that  the  modem  world  dare  not  ignore.  In 
“  The  Decline  of  the  West "  he  applied  it  to  the  whole 
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of  history,  showing  how  each  of  the  great  civilizations — 
though  possessed  of  its  individual  characteristic  spirit — 
followed  the  same  pattern  of  growth,  fruition  and  decay. 
The  reason  for  this  pattern  is  that  there  exists  a  conflict 
between  man’s  fundamental  feeling  for  hfe — ^his  religious 
instinct — and  his  conscious,  ratiocinative  mind.  For  a 
long  period,  after  the  first  dawning  of  a  new  culture  over 
the  world  of  “  the  timeless  village  and  the  eternal  peasant,” 
this  conflict  is  suppressed ;  consciousness  serves  the  deep 
instinct  instead  of  fighting  it,  and  the  culture  flowers  in 
art,  religion,  practic^  achievement,  and  a  zest  for  life. 
But  this  fruitful  tension  between  instinct  and  intellect 
never  endures.  Instinct  weakens;  the  religious  basis  of 
the  culture  decays;  the  practical,  self-confident  intellect 
pushes  forward  to  new,  astonishing  successes.  At  that 
moment  the  great  world-city  is  bom — ”  vast,  splendid, 
spreading  in  insolence,  it  draws  within  itself  the  being- 
streams  of  the  now  impotent  country-side.  .  .  .  Here 
money  and  intellect  celebrate  their  last  and  their  greatest 
triumphs.”  The  coming  of  the  Cosmopolis  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  end ;  for  with  the  drying  up  of  the  life- 
force,  of  the  springs  of  rehgion,  the  intellect  turns  upon 
itself  and  asks  what  all  this  means.  And  the  answer  is 
”  nothing.”  The  rootless  intellect  means  nothing,  leads 
nowhere,  and  cannot  even  sustain  the  will  to  struggle. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  civilization’s  physical  achieve¬ 
ment,  this  annihilating  doubt  strikes  it,  and  it  falls. 
“  High  history  .  .  .  lays  itself  down  weary  to  sleep. 
Man  becomes  a  plant  again,  adhering  to  the  soil,  dumb 
and  enduring.  ...  In  the  midst  of  the  land  lie  the  old- 
world  cities,  empty  receptacles  of  an  extinguished  soul, 
in  which  a  historyless  mankind  slowly  nests  itself.  Men 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  petty  thrifts  and  petty 
fortunes,  and  endure.” 

The  Victor  Belongs  to  the  Spoils 

TN  his  new  book,  ”  Man  and  Technics  ”  (Allen  and 
Unwin) ,  Dr.  Spengler  returns  to  this  genial  tade.  Trans- 
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lated  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Atkinson  with  the  same 
precision  and  strength  that  he  lavished  on  “  The  Decline 
of  the  West,"  "  Man  and  Technics  "  is  an  essay  on  the 
history  of  man  from  his  origins.  It  is  only  a  brief  extract 
from  a  book  on  which  Dr.  Spengler  is  working,  and  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  new  to  his  thesis.  It  is  less  convincing 
than  the  previous  books,  until  Dr.  Spengler  comes  to 
describing  the  present  decline ;  then  all  his  power  returns. 
“  The  lord  of  the  World  is  becoming  the  slave  of  the 
Machine,  which  is  forcing  him  ...  to  follow  its  course. 
The  victor,  crashed,  is  dragged  to  death  by  the  team.  .  .  . 
A  weariness  is  spreading,  a  sort  of  pacifism  of  the  battle 
with  Nature."  And  then  comes  the  old  insistence  on 
despair  :  "  Time  does  not  suffer  itself  to  be  halted ;  there 
is  no  question  of  prudent  retreat  or  wise  renunciation. 
Only  dreamers  believe  that  there  is  a  way  out.  Optimism 
is  cowardice.  .  .  .  Our  duty  is  to  hold  on  to  the  last 
position  without  hope,  without  rescue.  .  .  .  The  honour¬ 
able  end  is  the  one  thing  that  can  not  be  taken  from  a 
man." 

Warning  or  Verdict  ? 

'T'HE  last  two  sentences  present  even  an  idiot  child 
with  a  chance  to  argue.  For  the  point  of  Dr.  Speng- 
ler’s  thesis  is  that  man  is  dominated  %  Fate,  that  there 
is  no  loophole  for  free  will  or  purpose.  But  in  that  case, 
where  does  a  sense  of  duty  enter  ?  Or  a  sense  of  honour  ? 
Those  two  refreshing  words  change  Dr.  Spengler’s  whole 
implacable  structure;  they  make  it  a  theory  of  history 
instead  of  a  hangman’s  summons;  for  whoever  has 
obligations  has  also  choice. 

Taken  as  a  warning,  the  Spenglerian  thesis  has  ^eat 
value.  It  teUs  us  that  we  have  reached  the  decisive 
moment  in  Western  history,  and  it  points  out  what  must 
be  done  if  we  are  to  avoid  destruction  :  the  t5n:anny  of 
the  self-destroying  intellect  must  be  resisted ;  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  none  of  us  can  elude  the  unreasonable 
concepts  of  duty  and  honour,  we  must  rebuild  belief  in 
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God  to  take  the  place  of  the  desolating  belief  in  Destiny. 
And  there  is  only  one  God  for  the  Western  world.  Each 
civilization  has  its  own  spirit,  its  own  inner  meaning. 
Driven  by  a  despairing  need  of  faith,  many  Westerners 
are  turning  to  the  religions  of  alien  worlds.  Like  the 
Romans  who  brought  Isis  and  Ariman  to  the  Tiber,  they 
seek  Buddhist  monasteries  or  follow  Hindoo  saints, 
arriving  only  at  a  shallow  Alexandrianism  of  the  spirit. 
For  the  West  it  is  Christianity  or  decline. 

Christianity  and  Professor  Macmurray 

CHRISTIANITY,  of  course,  may  be  interpreted  in 
^  several  ways.  Of  all  possible  ways,  the  worst  is  that 
put  forward  by  Professor  John  Macmurray  in  "  Freedom  in 
the  Modem  World”  (Faber  and  Faber) — a  collection  of 
broadcast  talks  on  philosophy.  Realizing,  quite  as  clearly 
as  Dr.  Spengler,  the  uselessness  of  science  for  any  but  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  Professor  Macmurray  is  seeking  a  religious 
basis  for  life.  AMiat  he  finds  is  an  interesting  version  of 
modem  thought,  which  he  chooses  to  call  Christian.  To 
do  this,  he  has  to  declare  that  “  Europe  has  never  been 
Christian,  least  of  all  in  the  so-called  Age  of  Faith.”  It 
would,  however,  be  a  needless  inconvenience  to  rewrite 
the  history  of  Europe,  reserving  the  word  ”  Christian  ” 
for  Professor  Macmurray’s  private  cult ;  the  word  "  pagan” 
is  quite  adequate  to  describe  it. 

The  Flight  from  Order 

OROFESSOR  MACMURRAY  recognizes  the  ”  dis- 
^  unity  between  thought  and  feeling  ”  in  the  modem 
world,  and  would  solve  the  problem  by  dispensing  with 
thought  altogether,  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  and  trusting 
to  the  integrity  of  ifeeling.  ”  We  are  inclined  to  think  of 
feeling,”  he  admits,  “  as  something  ...  in  need  of  the 
bridle  and  the  whip.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  feeling,  not  of  thought, 
that  the  government  of  life  should  rest.  And  in  this  I 
have  the  teaching  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  on  my 
side.  .  .  .  Feeling  is  not  blind  and  chaotic  and  dis- 
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orderly,  demanding  to  be  controlled  and  ordered  by 
reason.  It  has  its  own  principle  of  order  in  itself,  and 
will  control  and  guide  itself  if  it  is  given  the  chance.” 
But  how,  we  may  ask,  is  it  to  be  given  the  chance — for 
Professor  Macmurray  is  nowhere  so  foolish  as  to  suggest 
that  feeling,  on  the  mere  withdrawal  of  intellectual 
restraint,  will  become  disciplined  and  lovely.  How,  then, 
is  it  to  be  given  the  chance  ”  to  control  and  guide  itself  ”  ? 
On  this,  the  major  problem  for  his  thought.  Professor 
Macmurray  is  silent.  ”  What  we  have  to  do,”  he  writes, 
“  is  to  wait  and  be  quiet ;  to  stop  our  feverish  efforts  to 
do  something ;  to  cease  our  fruitless  attempt  to  save  our¬ 
selves.  .  .  .  We  must  wait  for  the  new  thing  to  be  bom 
in  us ;  for  the  new  light  to  be  manifested  to  us.  Even  to 
look  is  useless,  for  our  eyes  are  blinded.”  In  other  words, 
the  modem  mind,  fleeing  from  the  nihilistic  intellect, 
takes  refuge  in  a  sterile  quietism.  But  Dr.  Spengler  has 
shown  us  a  picture  of  what  will  happen  if  we  “  wait  and 
be  quiet,”  if  we  ”  cease  our  fruitless  attempt  to  save 
ourselves.”  This  is  what  Rome  did,  and  Egypt  before 
her.  No  new  creed,  no  oriental  wisdom,  will  save  us. 
There  is  one  way  only  in  which  the  instinct  and  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  West  can  co-operate — and  that  is  within  the 
forms  of  Christianity.  If  those  forms  are  dead,  Europe 
is  done  for,  and  whoever  cares  can  read  her  future  history 
in  “  The  Decline  of  the  West.” 


European  Unity 


By  H,  A,  L,  Fisher 

Thb  Making  of  Europe.  By  Christopher  Dawson.  London. 
(Sheed  and  Ward.  15s.) 

The  volume  which  Mr.  Christopher  Dawson  has  just 
published  on  the  ”  Making  of  Europe  ”  must  be  sharply 
distmguished  from  the  voluminous  hterature  of  competent 
historical  sununaries  to  which  we  are  now,  thanks  to  the 
academic  study  of  history  and  the  midtiplication  of 
universities,  so  thoroughly  habituated.  Mr.  Dawson  is  a 
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real  historian.  We  have  seldom  read  a  book  by  a  young 
writer  so  remarkable  by  reason  of  its  combmation  of 
imusnal  learning  with  a  firm  grasp  of  general  lines  and 
principles,  and  a  freshness  and  independence  of  judgment. 
What  is  also  much  to  be  praised  is  that  although  Mr. 
Dawson  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  quite  rightly  makes 
no  concealment  of  his  religious  standpoint,  he  advances 
nothing  from  which  even  the  most  protestant  historian, 
who  Imows  his  facts,  need  recoil.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Dawson  is  assisted  in  his  task  of  appreciating  the 
civilization  of  the  Dark  Ages  by  his  strong  sympathy  with 
the  institution  of  monasticism,  and  by  his  obvious 
interest  in  the  theological  speculations  not  only  of  the 
Latin,  but  of  the  Greek  and  Sjnian  churches  during  the 
centuries  upon  which  he  has  undertaken  to  comment. 

The  thesis  of  this  able  book  is  that  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  our  culture  is  not  the  national  state  but 
European  unity,  that  Europe  is  a  real  society,  and  that 
it  is  only  through  their  commimion  in  that  society 
that  different  national  cultures  have  attained  their 
present  form.  To  explore  the  foundations  of  European 
unity,  to  analyse  European  civilization  into  its  elements, 
and  to  see  how  through  their  action  and  interaction  the 
civi&ation  of  Europe  has  acquired  a  definite  shape  is 
therefore  a  task  of  great  importance;  the  more  so  since 
most  histories  have  been  written  from  a  nationalist 
standpoint,  and  since  “  the  vices  and  errors  of  nationalism 
have  corrupted  the  whole  international  life  of  modem 
Europe.”  Mr.  Dawson  is  impressed  by  the  shocking 
consequences  of  modem  nationalism  as  illustrated  by 
the  Great  War.  “  If  our  civilization  is  to  survive  it 
should  develop  a  common  European  consciousness,  and 
a  sense  of  its  historic  and  organic  imity.”  To  educate 
that  sense  is  the  object  which  Mr.  Dawson  has  in  view 
in  writing  this  book.  “  A  common  European  conscious¬ 
ness  ?  ”  It  has  never  existed.  The  unity  of  Europe  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Dawson  well  observes,  “  the  foundation 
and  starting-point  of  European  history,  but  the  ultimate 
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and  unattained  goal,  towards  which  it  has  striven  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.” 

What  Mr.  Dawson  has  done  is  to  show  with  great 
ability  how  composite  a  thing  European  civilization  is 
and  how  much  the  different  peoples  of  Europe  owe  to 
one  another.  With  the  doubtful  exception  of  Icelandic 
literature,  doubtful  because  Irish  influence  has  been, 
and  may  be,  suspected,  no  considerable  European  culture 
has  devdoped  in  isolation.  Monophysite  teaching  prepared 
the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the  Koran.  The  Arabian 
literature  of  the  Abbasid  period  was  not  really  Arabian, 
but  cosmopolitan,  owing  much  to  Christian  writers  and 
profoundly  influenced  by  Persians,  Spaniards,  Berbers,  as 
well  as  by  obscure  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
survived  from  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia. 
Even  the  Vikings  of  Southern  Norway  appear  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  culture  of  Northern  Germany. 

Next  to  the  Roman  Empire  and  transcending  it  in 
duration  the  Christian  Church  has  proved  to  be  the  strong¬ 
est  unifying  influence  in  Europe.  The  chapters  in  which 
Mr.  Dawson  has  occasion  to  touch  upon  the  specific 
contributions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  are  full 
of  interesting  observations  and  recondite  learning.  The 
schism  was  fatal.  That  it  was  due  rather  to  poUtical 
than  to  religious  causes  is  probable  enough.  The  Greeks, 
who  might  have  tolerated  Rome,  hated  and  despised 
the  Francs  and  their  ritual,  and  the  feeling  was  recipro¬ 
cated.  From  these  racial  passions  sprang  the  great 
political  tragedy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  betrayal  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade.  Even  when  confronted  with  the  Moslem 
menace  Europe  was  unable  to  hold  together. 

Plato  somewhere  says  that  family  pride  is  due  to  an 
inabihty  to  count.  If  people  could  only  count  their 
ancestors  they  would  discover  thieves,  adulterers,  assassins, 
and  other  criminals  in  numbers  sufi&cient  to  induce  a 
sense  of  humihty.  One  moral  of  Mr.  Dawson’s  book  is 
that  no  nation  has  a  cultime  which  it  can  call  its  own. 
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Fiction  and  the  Public* 

By  Eric  Partridge 

The  attitude  of  the  public  to  fiction  is,  in  the 
material  sense,  more  important  than  that  of  either 
the  reviewers  or  the  authors.  The  reviewers  have 
to  do  their  best  with  the  unceasing  flow  of  new  novels.  It  is 
only  natural  that,  if  they  have  a  pile  from  which  to  choose, 
they  take  a  book  mai^y  for  one  of  four  reasons :  they 
know  the  author’s  name,  as  either  author  or  friend; 
they  respect  or  perhaps  admire  the  pubhsher;  they  are 
attracted  by  the  title — or  even  by  the  jacket;  they  tend, 
especially  if  they  want  just  one  more  novel,  to  pick  up 
whatever  lies  nearest  to  hand.  That  is  human  nature; 
nor  will  the  virtuous  rage  with  fury  if  only  they  remember 
that  the  very  number  of  books  is  the  greatest  of  all 
influences  operating  against  good  work,  especially  if  it  is 
good  work  by  an  unknown  or  hardly-lmown  author. 
My  own  impression  is  th^  the  better  reviewers  honestly 
do  their  utmost;  that  they  rejoice  when  they  come  on 
good  work,  whosesoever  it  is;  but  it  is  certain  that 
reviewers  would  stand  in  higher  repute  if  it  were  not  for 
the  well-known  fact  that  several  pubhshers’  readers  are 

*  Arising  from  Fiction  and  the  Reading  Public,  by  Mrs.  R.  D.  Leavis. 
Published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus,  at  las.  6d.  net,  this  is  a 
serious  piece  of  research  by  a  penetrating  mind.  The  practical  part  is 
most  efficient,  but  in  the  theoretical  the  author  is  a  thought  too  highbrow. 
She  exaggerates  the  very  real,  indeed  the  remarkable,  merits  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  Virginia  Woolf,  James  Joyce,  E.  M.  Forster,  T.  S.  Eliot  and 
T.  F.  Powys  at  the  expense  of  tiie  different,  rather  more  accessible 
merits  of  Shaw,  Kipling,  Galsworthy,  Walpole,  and,  indeed,  of  such  past 
masters  of  fiction  as  Dickens.  She  is  under  the  influence  of  the  brilUant 
and  subtle,  but  extremely  specious,  1.  A.  Richards,  who  is,  indeed, 
interesting  when  dealing  with  the  intellect,  but  sadly  at  sea  in  treating 
either  of  &e  emotions  or  of  personalities  less  rarefied  than  his  own.  While 
deploring  many  trends  in  journalism,  she  does  not,  though  mentioning 
TAs  Manchester  Guardian,  refer  to  The  Times  nor  to  The  Daily  Telegraph] 
her  criticism  of  John  o’  London  is  unjust  and  ill-informed;  she 
makes  no  adequate  differentiation  between  the  various  literary  weeklies, 
which  do  try  to  maintain  a  genuine  and  impartial  criticism.  But  she  is 
courageous. 
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Not  Reprints. 


Benn’s  Ninepenny  New  Novels  are  a  complete  pub¬ 
lishing  revolution.  Never  before  in  history  has  such 
value  been  offered  to  the  public.  Everybody  is  reading 
and  talking  about  these  wonderful  new  stories  by 
world-famous  authors.  You  cannot  afford  not  to  be 
able  to  discuss  them  intelligently. 

Conning  During  July  and  August : 

THE  WAVERING  BALANCE  Ouly  7)  ...  John  Haslette  Vahey 

GLORIOUS  FLAMES  (July  14)  .  Elinor  Glyn 

THE  POISON  TRAIL  (July  21)  .  Anthony  Armstrong 

LOVE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (July  28)  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
THE  MONSTER  OF  MU  (August  4)  ...  Owen  Rutter 

WHO  WAS  FLORRIEMAY  ?  (August  11)  Netta  Syrett 

THE  REASON  WHY  .  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes 

MRS.  JIM  (August  25)  . Archibald  Marshall 


A  full  list  of  Ninepennies  already  published  and  forth¬ 
coming  and  copies  of  the  books  themselves  are 
obtainable  from  all  bookshops  and  newsagents,  or 
direct,  post  free,  from  the  publishers,  price  lOd.  each. 

ERNEST  BENN  LIMITED 

BOUVERIE  HOUSE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.4. 
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not  above  reviewing  consistently  the  books  that  they 
have  “  read.”  It  is  only  natural  that  they  pick  out  what 
they  already  know,  what  (if  their  memory  is  good)  they 
do  not  have  to  read  at  all — but  it  is  a  pity. 

Authors  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the  novel  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  more  money  to  be  made  there 
than  elsewhere ;  they  forget  that  it  is  only  one  author  in 
forty  who  makes  an  adequate  living  from  novel-writing. 
Authors  assume  that  if  they  can  write  at  all  they 
can  write  a  good  novel;  that  assumption  is  on  the 
face  of  it  wrong,  while,  in  practice,  it  is  known  by  every 
publisher  to  be  ludicrous.  Then,  too,  the  pubhc  is 
blandly  told  that  anyone  can  write ;  but  what  they  write 
is  usually  rot  or,  on  a  higher  and  distressingly  over¬ 
crowded  level,  irremediable  mediocrity.  The  ^ools  of 
authorship  and  journalism  are  largely  at  fault;  the 
Press  causes  literary  castles  in  Spain  to  be  built  whenever 
it  speaks  of  a  best  seller ;  and  human  nature  longs  for  the 
extraordinarily  over-rated  privilege,  the  pathetically 
over-valued  honour,  of  appearing  in  print.  As  the  novd 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  write — ^at  a  certain  (very  low) 
level — it  is  to  the  novel  that  every  aspirant  hopefully 
turns.  The  pubhc  has  brought  on  itself  the  overwhelming 
spate  of  novels;  for  this  the  sole  remedy  is  that  every 
pubhsher  should  raise  his  standard  by  (an  average) 
50  per  cent.  The  results  of  such  concerted  good  sense  are 
too  obvious  to  require  particularizing  further  than  to 
say  that  the  pubhc  would  then  be  obhged  to  read  better 
work;  only  good,  or  at  the  least  tolerably  good,  work 
would  be  advertised;  the  quantitative  task  of  the  re¬ 
viewers  would  be  reduced  to  (say)  one-sixth;  the  pub- 
hshers  would  not,  as  they  persistently  do  at  present, 
stifle  one  book  by  another  following  too  rapidly ;  and  the 
authors  that  could  not,  i.e.,  did  not  deserve  to,  get 
pubhshed  would  be  forced  to  return  to  a  job  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  abihties. 

The  extent  and  the  diffusion  of  reading  are  to  be 
considered.  Nearly  everyone  reads  the  newspapers;  I 
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would  say  that,  at  the  most,  half  of  these*  read  books ; 
of  those  who  read  books  at  all,  about  four-fifths  read 
fiction.  Moreover,  of  the  book-readers,  a  large  number 
read  only  occasionally  (not  more,  say,  than  twelve 
books  a  year).  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  size  of 
the  potential  public  for  any  given  book,  as  one  can 
learn  from  an  analysis  of  the  sales  of  the  great  best¬ 
sellers — Chafles  Garvice,  Nat  Gould,  Edgar  Wallace; 
E.  M.  Hull,  E.  M.  Dell,  "  Sapper,”  Oppenheim;  Hall 
Caine,  Florence  Barclay,  Gene  Stratton  Porter ;  Margaret 
Kennedy,  Rider  Haggard;  on  a  higher  level,  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  Bennett,  Wells,  Galsworthy;  on  a  highbrow 
level,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  James  Joyce,  E.  M.  F^orster, 
Virginia  Woolf.  From  such  a  list  it  is  seen  that  best¬ 
sellers,  except  for  rare  instances  like  Shaw,  Jeans,  Lytton 
Strachey,  are  novelists.  The  highest  figures  are  reached 
by  the  worst  writers.  But  lest  this  fact  cause  undue 
pessimism,  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  creative  work, 
whether  poetry,  drama,  short  story,  or  novel,  is  notori¬ 
ously  difficult  to  judge;  perspective  is  necessary.  Ob¬ 
viously,  too,  the  less  intelligent  writing  is  that  which 
appeals  to  the  big  public;  it  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact 
that  the  intelligent  public,  or  rather  such  part  of  it  as  is 
interested  in  Iwoks,  is  much  smaller  than  is  generally 
supposed.  But  it  would  be  snobbish  to  ignore  the  low¬ 
brow  public  and  folly  to  ignore  the  middlebrow  public. 

It  is  for  the  middlebrows  that  the  Book  Society  caters. 
It  is  exquisitely  modulated  to  their  needs.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  Book  Society  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
lowbrows  if  the  lowbrows  would  only  consent  so  far  to 
improve  their  taste;  for  the  middlebrows,  it  is  no  bad 
thing;  for  highbrows  and  for  those  genuinely  intelligent 
persons  who  are  not  highbrows,  it  is  uimecess^.  This 
third  class  of  reader  may  resent  the  Book  Society  as  an 
impertinence,  but  resentment  is  beside  the  point;  no 
one  is  forced  to  join  the  Book  Society.  And  for  all  save 

*  For  practical  purposes  we  may  ignore  those  rare  persons  who  read 
books,  but  refuse  to  look  at  a  newspaper. 
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this  third  class  the  Book  Society  is,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial,  for  it  does  ensure  that  adequate  attention  be 
paid  to  lxx>ks  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  worth 
reading — ^though  not  always  worth  keeping.  Booksellers 
complain  that  the  Society  gets  books  more  cheaply  than 
they  do.  A  fair  complaint.  But  they  have  the  remedy 
in  their  own  hands :  they  can  form  a  book  society  of 
their  own.  This  possibility  was  mooted,  but,  like  pub¬ 
lishers,  booksellers  rarely  agree  among  themselves.  While 
it  is  dear  that  the  present  Book  S^iety  cannot  make 
quality  the  supreme  test  without  losing  many,  probably 
most,  of  their  members,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  high¬ 
brows,  whether  very  intelligent  or  very  exclusive,  could 
form  a  book  club  of  their  own,  provided  they  were 
satisfied  with  a  membership  of  several  thousand. 

But  unfortunately  there  is  a  vicious  circle ;  the  great 
public  likes  inferior  work  and  thus  creates  best-sellers 
that  are  inferior;  the  attention  paid  to  these  propor¬ 
tionately  diverts  attention  from  good  work,  which  very 
rardy  receives  its  due  meed  unless  some  extraneous 
circumstance  brings  it  into  the  limelight. 

The  result  of  ^  this  is  that  highbrow  novds,  whose 
public  is  necessarily  small,  have  difficulty  in  getting  read, 
even  by  their  fit  public,  for  their  potential  s^e  is  far  too 
small  to  admit  of  extensive  advertising.  The  general 
reading  public  “is  no  longer  in  touch  with  the  best 
literature  ’’  of  either  to-day  or  the  past.  Owing,  largely, 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  fiction,  especi¬ 
ally  of  bad  fiction,  and  to  the  competition  of  other 
interests,  the  great  public  will  not  spare  the  time,  even 
if  it  has  the  inclination,  to  read  good  work  with  the 
necessary  attention  and  the  necessary  leisure.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  known  that  “  in  any  period  it  is  upon  a 
very  small  minority  that  the  discerning  appreciation  of 
art  and  hterature  depends;  it  is  only  a  few  who  are 
capable  of  unprompted  first-hand  judgment.”*  It  is  this 
minority  which  determines  what  is  literature;  what,  in 
short,  survives  and  shall  survive. 

*  F.  R.  Leavis  :  Mass  Civilization  and  Minority  Culture,  1930. 
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Books  Recommended 

The  following  is  a  selected  list  of  books  just  published  or  to  be  published 
shortly : — 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS. 

The  Destiny  of  Europe.  F.  McEachran.  (Faber  &  Faber.  7s.  6d.) 
John  Clare.  J.  W.  and  Anne  Tibble.  (Cobden-Sanderson.  218.) 

The  States  of  Europe.  R.  B.  Mowat.  (Arnold.  i8s.) 

EMonoNAL  Currents  in  American  History.  J.  H.  Denison.  (Scribner, 
los.  6d.) 

The  Life  of  John  Redmond.  Dines  Gwynne.  (Harrap.  25s.) 

My  Diary,  1888-1914.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt.  (Seeker.  12s.  6d.) 
The  Growth  of  Political  Thought  in  the  West.  C.  H.  McIlwain 
(Macmillan.  i6s.) 

Axbar.  Laurence  Binyon.  (Peter  Davies.  53.) 

The  Journals  of  Arnold  Bennett,  Vol.  I,  1896-1910.  (Cassell. 
10s.  6d.) 

Laughing  Torso.  Nina  Hamnett.  (Constable.  15s.) 

Post  under  Saturn.  Marcel  Coulon.  (Toulmin.  los.  6d.) 

The  Magnificent  Comedy.  Meade  Minnigerode.  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 

I2S.  6d.) 

CRITICISM. 

The  English  Poetic  Mind.  Charles  Williams.  (Oxford  University 
Press.  7s.  6d.) 

Classic  Americans.  Henry  Seidel  Canby.  (Oxford  University  Press. 

I2S.  6d.) 

FICTION. 

Faraway.  J.  B.  Priestley.  (Heinemann.  los.  6d.) 

The  Lady  of  the  Boat,  Vol.  I.  Being  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Tale  of  the 
Genii.  By  Lady  Murasaki.  Translated  from  the  Japanese  by 
Arthur  Waley.  (Allen  &  Unwin.  los.  6d.) 

Little  Red  Horses.  G.  B.  Stern.  (Heinemann.  8s.  6d.) 

But  Wisdom  Lingers.  Beatrix  Lehmann.  (Methuen.  7s.  6d.) 

VERSE. 

The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  and  other  Poems.  By  James  Thomson. 

With  an  introduction  by  Edmund  Blunden.  (Methuen.  5s.) 

Poems.  A.  Abrahams.  (Heinemann.  3s.  6d.) 

THRILLERS. 

Before  the  Fact.  Francis  Iles.  (Gollancz.  73.  6d.) 

Dkad  Men  at  the  Folly.  John  Rhode.  (Collins.  7s.  6d.) 
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Intractable  Humanity 

English  Cohsdy.  John  C.  Moore.  (Dent.  73.  6d.) 

They  Winter  Abroad.  James  Aston.  (Chatto  and  Windus.  7s.  6d.) 
Sale  by  Auction.  Geoffrey  Dennis.  (Heineinann.  7s.  6d.) 
Culmination.  John  Furnill.  (Elkin,  Mathews  and  Marrot.  7s.  6d.) 

One  of  the  oldest  plots  of  romantic  fiction  is  that  of  the 
knight  who,  on  some  necessarily  flimsy  pretext,  must  undertake 
a  series  of  adventures  before  he  can  win  the  hand  of  his  lady. 
It  is  always  a  popular  plot,  for  the  adventures,  needing  no 
consistency  with  each  other  beyond  that  of  happening  to  the 
same  person,  can  be  richly  and  wildly  devised  to  the  limits  of 
the  author’s  imagination.  In  "  English  Comedy  ”  John  Senlac 
is  such  a  knight  of  romance,  not  very  convincingly  modernized 
in  the  guise  of  a  clerk  who  inherits  a  competency,  and  is  thereupon 
sent  out  to  see  the  world  by  the  girl  he  loves,  the  pretext  in’ 
this  case  being  that  she  wants  to  forestall  the  perils  of  dull 
domesticity.  John  falls  in  with  an  American  who  is  also  seeking 
adventure,  and  together  they  wander  over  England,  meeting 
strange  people  and  having  pleasant  though  hardly  perilous 
experiences. 

The  book  is  badly  titled,  not  because  "  English  Comedy  ” 
sounds  like  a  treatise,  but  because  the  story  is  not  comic  enough 
to  justify  the  label.  The  least  funny  thing  in  the  world  is  the 
bare  statement  that  something  or  other  is  funny,  and  Mr.  Moore’s 
two  protagonists  are  constantly  experiencing  a  rich,  gusty  mirth, 
the  cause  of  which  is  not  apparent  to  the  reader.  One  could 
smile  now  and  then  at  their  adventures,  if  one  were  not  constantly 
listening  to  their  unaccountable  and  wild  laughter. 

The  book  has  nevertheless  all  the  earmark  of  a  best  seller, 
in  that  it  is  an  idealization  of  the  kind  of  people  and  places 
familiar  to  the  average  man.  The  public  loves  to  see  itself 
romantically  portrayed,  and  for  this  reason  the  public  will 
probably  not  fall  with  any  enthusiasm  upon  Mr.  James  Aston’s 
“  They  Winter  Abroad.”  Mr.  Aston,  whoever  he  is,  has  the 
rare  gift  of  creating  imcomfortably  real  people,  without  having 
the  complementary  gift  of  using  his  creations  to  subserve  an  idea. 
His  story  is  dramatic,  in  that  the  characters  move  themselves 
in  and  out  of  painful  situations.  It  is  extremely  amusing, 
because  some  of  the  painful  situations  are  also  ridiculous  and 
Mr.  Aston  has  an  imusual  wit.  But  the  effect  of  the  book  is 
analogous  to  that  of  an  unpleasant  personal  experience.  One 
wishes  it  had  never  happened.  This  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
reaUty  of  the  book,  but  the  privilege  of  fiction  is  not  to  repeat 
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One  Too  Many 

Prince  von  Bulow.  Memoirs  1909-19 19.  (Putnam.  30s.). 

”  Oh,  for  the  glorious  Biilow  years  I  ”  chanted  the  poet  Adolf 
Wilbrandt  in  1910.  Prince  Biilow,  whatever  concrete  contribu¬ 
tions,  good  or  bad,  he  may  have  made  to  history,  was  determined 
at  all  costs  not  to  perish  without  letting  posterity  know  what  an 
exceedingly  fine  fellow  he  was.  Few  autobiographies  can  contain 
so  prolonged  a  psean  of  self-praise ;  and  Prince  Biilow’s  conclude 
with  such  a  plethora  of  testimonials  that  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  was  that,  in  the  poUtical  dearth  of  public  servants 
in  modem  Germany,  he  did  not  “  get  another  place.” 

In  this  third  volume  the  Prince  appears  solely  as  a  critic,  save 
for  his  brief  replacement  of  Flotow  at  the  German  Embassy  in 
Rome  during  ^e  five  months  preceding  Italy’s  entry  into  the 
war;  and  there,  as  propaganda  agent,  supphed  with  large  sums 
of  money  (a  fact  wluch  he  omits  to  mention),  with  the  Trentino 
more  or  less  in  his  pocket,  he  was  as  ineffective  in  his  purpose  as 
he  was  clumsy  in  his  methods.  He  had  entirely  failed  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  idealistic  urge  in  Italian  interventionism.  There  is 
consequently,  in  his  review  of  this  period,  1909-1919,  less  scope 
for  mendacity  than  in  the  previous  account  of  his  Chancellorship. 
His  attacks  on  Bethmann-Hollweg  and  Jagow,  and  on  the  political 
conduct  of  the  war  by  the  German  authorities,  contain  a  large 
measure  of  truth,  though  his  narrative  will  add  little  to  the  stock 
of  modem  war  historians.  The  German  inferiority  complex, 
shown  in  his  traditional  admiration  of  certain  French  qualities 
(especially  in  mihtary  misfortune)  to  the  detriment  of  the  German, 
is  instmctive.  As  before,  his  estimate  of  the  miserable  Wilham  II 
is  valuable,  and  his  description  of  the  motives  leading  to  the 
flight  of  the  AU-Highest  to  Holland  is,  perhaps,  the  most  illuminat¬ 
ing  chapter  in  the  book. 

To  those  of  us  who  still  brood  over  war  guilt,  Biilow  supplies 
vivid  pictures,  but  Uttle  hght.  It  still  remains  incredible  how 
so-called  German  statesmen,  however  ponderous,  however 
blind,  could  allow  themselves  to  drift  in  the  tow  of  the  Austrian 
criminals,  arch-fiends  like  Berchtold,  ancient  degenerates  like 
Francis  Joseph,  unless  they  were  really  anxious  for  war.  In  any 
case,  carte  blanche  to  such  a  gang  was  in  itself  a  sin  crying  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  Biilow  joins  in  the  choms  of  accusers. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  the  descriptions  and  some  of  the 
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The  Magnificent  Comedy 

By  MEADE  MINNIGERODE  (12/6) 

This  book  deals  in  an  entirely  original  way  with 
that  fascinating  period  of  French  history  from  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  to  the  coming  of  Bonaparte. 

**  Sardonic  humour y  vivid,  vitriolic  pen  portraits  .  .  .  deUgbtful” 

D.  C.  Somervell 

"  Scorching  satire,  hitter  invective,  unrestrcdned  frankness** 

Evening  News 


A  Brilliant  Biography, 

FATHER  TYRRELL 

By  J.  LEWIS  MAY 

(Author  of  **  Cardinal  Newman”)  (10/6) 

"  This  book  will  be  accepted  as  the  final  estimate  of  a  brilliant  but 
unhappy  spirit  who  broke  himself  on  the  spinning  wheel  of  life.** 

A.  Wyatt  Tilby 

**  An  entirely  charming  book  .  .  .  admirable.  Sincerity  and 
sensitiveness.**  Observer 

"  We  warmly  congratulate  this  gf ted  author  upon  his  book.  Clearly 
written  and  extremely  readable.**  Catholic  Times 

**An  extraordinary  book.  The  presentation  of  the  man  and  his 
achievements  is  masterly ^  Newcastle  Chronicle 
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portraits  with  which  the  work  abounds.  In  the  previous  voliunes 
it  was  rare  to  discover  a  character  relatively  free  from  blemish. 
Nor  on  this  occasion  is  Billow’s  ill-natured  comment  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries  sensibly  diminished.  But  there  are,  once  again, 
several  honourable  exceptions  to  his  bitterness,  particularly 
where  Italians  are  concerned;  and  the  sketches  of  Count  Greppi, 
who  lived  to  be  103,  and  Count  Morra,  devoted  servant  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  prove  that  Billow,  though  it  always  seemed  to 
have  surprised  him,  did  not  find  the  world  entirely  devoid  of  just 
men.  He  is,  however,  at  his  best  when  he  describe  the  historical 
associations  of  the  places  where  it  was  his  lot  to  dwell,  and  among 
these  the  description  of  the  Villa  Malta  is  both  interesting  and 
attractive.  His  classical  taste  was  his  good  attribute ;  and  had  he 
cultivated  his  aesthetic,  and  not  his  pohtical,  sense,  his  coimtry 
and  the  world  at  large  would  have  benefited. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  panegyrics  on  himself  and  his  family, 
the  Prince  relates  how,  when,  as  a  youth,  his  diplomatic  career 
was  imder  discussion,  his  father  had  asked  Bismarck  whether 
four  Billows  would  not  be  too  many  in  the  service;  to  which 
Bismarck  had  answered  :  "  We  cannot  have  too  many  of  them.” 
Amid  the  ruins  of  his  creation,  the  Iron  Chancellor  would  have 
had  to  revise  many  verdicts;  but  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  con¬ 
jecture  that,  if  questioned  to-day  about  the  Billow  family,  his 
answer  wovild  be  very  different.  It  would  surely  be  :  "  We  have 
had  one  too  many.” 

J.  D.  Gregory. 

Beasts  and  Bolsheviks 

Hunted  through  Central  Asia.  By  P.  S.  Nazaroff.  (Blackwood. 

'  78. 6d.) 

Somewhere  in  this  book  the  author  writes  that  he  had  the 
impression  of  having  passed  the  years  described  as  in  a  kind  of 
dream;  and  many  of  his  readers  will  share  the  same  feeling. 
Most  of  us,  I  think,  find  difilculty  in  reahzing  that  events  in 
Russia  are  real  events  at  all ;  the  psychology  of  the  people  is  so 
alien,  their  motives  so  incomprehensible. 

Moreover,  the  extraordinary  tale  of  adventure  recounted  by 
Mr.  Nazaroff  does  not  take  place  even  in  the  Russia  with  which 
we  are  comparatively  familiar.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Russian 
Turkestan,  a  portion  of  the  world  which  most  of  us,  if  we  were 
completely  honest  with  ovirselves,  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
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placing  on  the  map.  The  remoteness  of  the  locale,  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  customs  of  the  Kirghiz  and  other  Russian  Mohammedan 
tribes  among  whom  the  au^or  lived  give  a  further  impression 
of  unreality  to  his  story. 

Yet  in  fact  the  main  charm  of  this  story  lies  in  the  precise 
nature  of  the  observations  which  the  author,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  terrifying  perils,  never  forgot  to  record.  The  title 
of  the  book  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviks  were 
continually  searching  for  the  author  to  the  very  end;  but  after 
he  has,  in  the  first  few  chapters,  fortunately  escaped  from  their 
clutches,  they  appear  but  httle  except  as  casual  subjects  for  his 
hatred,  ridicule  and,  above  all,  contempt. 

The  main  concern  of  his  book  in  reality  is  with  the  description 
of  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  wealth  of  Turkestan. 
Minerals  are  rarely  exciting;  but  I  found  his  account  of  the 
animals,  plants  and  flowers  which  he  met  with  in  the  almost 
unknown  moimtains  where  he  hid  for  some  two  years  absolutely 
fascinating.  The  imperturbable  spirit  of  the  man  is  shown  by 
the  meticulous  care  with  which  he  describes  all  these.  He  even 
suggests  the  flowers  that  might  be  suitable  for  transportation  to 
European  gardens.  The  book  has  little  or  no  pretension  to  hterary 
merit,  but  may  be  unreservedly  recommend^  to  those  who  love 
a  brave  man,  a  well-nigh  incredible  story  of  adventure  and  a 
first-hand  accoimt  of  every  kind  of  natural  phenomenon  in  one 
of  the  least  known  parts  of  the  world.  Francis  Toye. 


A  Corrective  to  Whiggish 
History 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists.  Founders  of  British  Canada.  By 
A.  G.  Bradley.  (Butterworth.  158.) 

Among  the  absurd  products  of  Whig  historiography,  the 
traditional  story  of  the  origin  of  the  American  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  deserves  to  rank  high.  Eager  to  discredit  George  III 
and  his  Tory  friends,  the  Whigs  wove  a  romance  of  wicked 
oppression  faced  by  a  noble  love  of  freedom.  Oddly  enough, 
it  was  American  historians  who  disposed  of  this  pretty  tde, 
doing  belated  justice  to  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government 
between  1763  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
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Mr.  Bradley  b  well  acquainted  with  the  recent  work  in  this 
field.  He  has  given  an  arresting  account  of  the  founding  of 
British  Canada  by  the  Loyalists  who  were  dispossessed  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  of  the  saving  of  Canada  (by  the 
leadership,  and  imperial  patriotism  of  these  same  Loyalists) 
in  the  War  of  1813.  Mr.  ifoadley  lays  special  emphasis  on  two 
important  facts  of  which  few  Englishmen  are  aware :  first, 
that  the  Loyalists  (i.e.  the  American  colonists  who  were  opposed 
to  independence)  comprised  a  majority  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
probably  half  the  total  population,  in  every  colony  except 
Virginia — from  which  it  follows  that  the  War  of  Independence 
was  not  the  uprising  of  an  indignant  people  and  that  it  could 
never  have  b^n  won  except  for  the  slackness  and  stupidity 
of  the  English  generals;  and  second,  that  the  War  of  1812, 
fought  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  was  reaUy  created  by  American  frontiersmen  who  hoped 
to  suppress  the  Indians  tmder  British  protection,  to  comer  the 
fur  trade,  and  to  acquire  the  farming  Iwds  of  Canada.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  of  the  mercantile  and  financial  interests 
voted  sohdly  against  the  war;  representatives  of  the  agricultural 
frontier  voted  solidly  for  it;  yet,  to  this  day,  it  is  popularly 
accepted  as  a  war  for  the  “  freedom  of  the  seas.” 

As  Mr.  Bradley  shows,  the  scheme  to  annex  Canada  would 
have  succeeded  (since  England  was  busy  with  Napoleon)  had 
it  not  been  for  the  heroic  efiorts  of  the  Loyalists  who  had  settled 
in  Canada  after  being  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  United 
States.  The  story  of  this  resistance  was  well  worth  telling, 
and  Mr.  Bradley's  good  and  valuable  book  has  received  less 
attention  than  it  deserves. 

Although  right  on  all  the  larger  issues,  Mr.  Bradley  is  strangely 
inaccurate  on  some  minor  points.  For  example  :  the  Jay  Treaty 
was  made  in  1794,  not  1806  (p.  189) ;  Jefferson  was  not  one  of 
the  men  who  framed  the  American  Constitution  (p.  193) ; 
Jackson  was  not  the  ”  next  president  ”  after  the  War  of  1812 
(p.  266),  for  Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams  preceded  him. 

Herbert  Agar. 
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Biography  of  a  Blackguard 

Frank  Harris.  By  Hugh  Kingsmill.  (Cape.  7s.  6d.) 

This  is  an  extremely  well-written  book,  full  of  shrewd  observa¬ 
tions  and  illumined  by  flashes  of  real  wit.  But  it  is  an  incomplete 
biography  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  last  word  on  Frank 
Harris.  Mr.  Kingsmill  has  given  a  most  vivid  picture  of  one 
of  the  most  contradictory  characters  who  ever  succeeded  in 
becoming  famous  and  infamous  at  the  expense  of  the  people  he 
met.  His  career  as  a  literary  joxunalist,  editing  the  “  Fortnightly 
Review "  and  "  Saturday  Review,"  was  both  brilliant  and 
exciting,  and  no  editor  of  a  literary  periodical  ever  gathered 
round  him  such  a  brilliant  band  of  contributors.  What 
was  the  secret  of  the  personality  of  a  man  like  Harris,  who  was 
able  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  literary  London  was  much  more 
genuinely  literary  than  it  is  to-day?  Mr.  Kingsmill  fails  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  the  personaUty — ^the  most  important  fact 
about  this  adventurer  without  character,  blacl^^uard,  liar, 
amorist,  blackmailer,  pornographic  autobiographist  and  biographer 
of  Bernard  Shaw.  That  Harris  had  a  remarkable  personahty  is 
obvious,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  deceived  so  many  clever 
people,  including  Mr.  Kingsmill,  who  worked  with  Harris  for  a 
time  on  “  Hearth  and  Home.”  Mr.  Kingsmill  has  been  so  busy 
in  producing  a  portrait  of  a  blackguard,  and  allowing  his  own 
violent  antipathy  to  Harris  to  obtrude  excessively,  that  he  has 
forgotten  to  explain  the  personahty  of  the  man.  This  is  the 
de&iite  weakness  of  an  otherwise  excellent  book.  But  Mr.  Kings¬ 
mill  would  probably  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  biographer 
to  fully  depict  the  great  bars  of  the  world,  of  whom  Harris  was 
undoubtedly  one,  and  to  Mr.  Kingsmill,  Harris’s  autobiography 
was  not  very  helpful,  for  he  regards  it  as  full  of  Ues — the  work 
of  an  old  man  suffering  from  loss  of  memory,  dramatizing  himself. 
But  this  disgusting  and  extraordinarily  revealing  autobiography, 
"  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Loves  "  (which  is  not  on  sale  in  this 
country)  also  contains  much  that  is  true  about  Harris.  While 
Mr.  Kmgsmill  makes  great  play  with  the  autobiography  in  the 
early  part  of  his  book,  he  is  too  prejudiced  against  Harris  to  make 
adequate  use  of  it.  This  portrait  of  a  blackguard  is  not 
complete ;  but  it  is  probably  the  best  we  shall  ever  get.  No  one 
else  is  ever  likely  to  write  another  hfe  of  Harris,  for  both  the 
man  and  his  work  will  soon  be  entirely  forgotten. 

Frederick  Heath. 
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Ninx  Martyr  Monks.  Don  Beds  CAim,  O.S.B.  (Boms,  Oates  and 
Washbonrne,  Ltd.  158.) 

Dom  Bede  Camm  is  already  famous  for  his  researches  into 
the  lives  of  the  Catholic  Engl^  Martyrs.  This  book,  written 
jwith  equal  zeal,  devotion  and  scholarship,  is  a  particularly 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

For  ten  Englishmen  who  magnify  the  names  of  Drake, 
Hawkins  and  Raleigh  you  will  scarce  find  one  to  praise  Barkwith, 
Gervase  and  Roberts.  Yet  these  Benedictine  monks,  with 
their  Jesuit,  Franciscan  and  secular  comrades  of  the  English 
Mission  showed  a  stronger  zeal  and  a  higher  courage;  to  sail 
westward  to  the  Spanish  Main  was  less  hazardous  than  to  cross 
the  channel  from  Douai  to  England.  To  be  a  seminary  Priest, 
to  receive  a  penitent  into  the  Catholic  Church,  to  comfort  the 
Catholic  remnant  with  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  was  "  high 
treason,”  and  entailed  all  the  obscene  brutalities  of  the  gallows 
and  the  quartering  block.  Each  monk  sailed  in  a  true  quest  of 
death ;  a  second  Regulus 

Atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  par aret. 

The  partisanship  of  the  Whig  historians  has  too  long  withheld 
from  these  heroic  souls  the  tribute  of  their  countrymen’s  respect. 

Iddesleigh. 


